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The Gathering Storm in Europe. 


TE anticipation of great troubles in Europe 
contained in the letter of our well-informed 
Paris correspondent, are in consonance with 
the apprehensions of European publicists gen- | 
erally. Statesmen and Governments, great and 
small, show the common fear, and are more or 
less rapidly preparing for the dreaded contin- 
gency. It is currently believed that were it 
not for the almost imperative necessity of 
quiet, imposed by the grand Exposition, the 
outbreak would be immediate. We do not 
think so. The principal actors in the prospect- | 
ive bloody drama are not altogether prepared 
for their respective parts. France has not yet | 
completed her enlarged military organization, 
nor has the change in her armament been | 
effected. Prussia needs no change in her ar- | 
mament, and only requires to consolidate her 
new political organization, to be ready for 
the field. She took Europe by surprise when | 
she announced, that in virtue of secret treaties | 
made months ago, she had practically absorbed 
fhe South German Confederation. The an- | 
nouncement may be said, figuratively, to have 
taken away the breath of the French Emperor, | 
who, at the very moment, was assuring his | 
people, through his organ the Minister of 
State, that the apparent aggrandizement of 
Prussia was really a disruption, into three 
parts, of the infinitely more powerful and more | 
dangerous Germanic Confederation. | 

The truth is, Prussia is master of the situa: 
tion in Europe, and Bismarck is by far the 
astutest of its statesmen, and among the most 
selfish and unscrupulous. The French feel the | 
loss of their Continental prestige which he has 
inflicted, and the Emperor, whatever he may 
pretend, must in some way retrieve the political | 
defeats and failures of the last four years. It | 
is indispensable for his own sake and that ot 
the dynasty he aims to establish; for while the 
French people never desired to go into the 
Mexican speculation, and were eager to get out 
of it, they nevertheless feel the discredit it has 
brought, and would be glad of a success to 
compensate for its failure. They perceive that 
they lost the lead in Europe, while their sover- 
eign assured them that their position was all 
the time improving. They desire, almost as | 
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strongly as the Emperor, some turn of events 
that will bring with it forgetfulness of past 
disappointments and humiliations, and with- 
out being really anxious for a war, are willing 
to risk one to vindicate their reputation and 
prestige. The sovereign and people are con- 
sequently, but with different motives, in prac- 
tical accord in their aspirations. Prussia, on 
the other hand, is led by a man as fearless as 
inflexible, and is conscious and proud of her 
strength. Perhaps she has no keen revenges 
to gratify, but she will firmly support what- 
ever she has assumed, and will submit to 
nothing likely to cloud the present full splendor 
of her success. She has paralyzed Austria 
and put Italy under bonds to herself. ‘The 
sympathy of Russia is clearly hers as against 
France, as, for that matter, is also the sym- 
pathy of England. Under all the circumstances 
of the qase, she may, with good reason, feel 
that she is the peer, if not the superior, of 
France, and quite able to meet the latter on 
any field. 


It is useless to pretend that the relations 
between the two countries are not critical. 
Neither may be eager for a collision, but both 
look to it as inevitable, and each, in its way, 
is preparing for it. France will probably take 
the initiative. The question of Luxem- 
borg may bring it on, or some other equally 
trivial. 

The Eastern question is a ghost that will not 
be laid by Sebastopol sieges nor diplomatic 
combinations. The fiat has gone forth that 
Mohammedan power must disappear from Eu- 
rope, and that the Christian populations be- 
low the Danube must be consolidated. Greece 
will take a part, Austria perhaps nother, 
Russia no insignificant slice, and the remain- 
der will constitute a new political, religious 
and social organism. Both France and Eng- 
land would temporize with the question, and 
would, if they could, postpone an issue which 
they know must soon arise, but which they 
are unprepared to meet. So far as France is 
concerned, she knows that the moment she is 
engaged in a conflict with Prussia, that mo- 
ment the sword of Russia will settle*the East- 
ern question. 

And what will England do? Nothing! Her 
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aristocracy have become place-hunters for 
themselves and for their sons; they are no 
longer aggressive, and they have not permitted 
the people to supply, through ‘‘a fierce demo- 
cracie,” what the na‘ion has lost through their 
own decline. Effete rulers ; an undeveloped 
and spiritless people. The voice of Great 
Britain in Europe has sunk to the echo of a 
whisper. And her capital is losing its last 
strength—its moneyed predominance. She may 
be ‘‘counted out,” except as a pawn in the 
great game between Louis Napoleon and his 
master Bismarck. At most she may be able to 
add her quota to the general confusion by 
making a naval display against Spain, on ac- 
count of the Tornado and the Queen Victoria. 
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NOTICE. 


MANUSCRIPTS must in all cases be accompanied with 
the rcal name and address of the authors,and with stamps 
for their return, if unacceptable. The utmost care will 
be taken and ali possible expedition used with regard 
to them; but it must be understood that the Editor is 
not responsible should a MS. be mislaid or lost. All 
Communications, Books for Review, et>., must be ad- 
dressed to Franx LEsSuiz, 537 Pearl strect, New York. 








Special Notice. 


Wrrn this number of Franx Lerstir’s 
IntusTRaTED Newsparer, the portrait of WENDELL 
Puiures, in companion size with that of the Hon. 
THADDECS STEVENS, and forming Number Two of the 
National Portrait Gallery, is given away gratuitously 
to every purchaser, 
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Another Gift. 


Wrra No. 26 of Frank Lestrie’s Boys’ anp 
Grrts’ WEEKLY, we present to our patrons a Title and 
Conten's for the first half-yearly volume. Thanking 
them for the success which has attended our efforts to 
provide a good and cheap Juvenile Magazine for their 
amusement and instruct on, we are content to let the 
WEEKLY speak for itself, assuring them that we shal! 
continue to improve its various features, and likewise 
to find new cnes for their approval. 

We can truly say that this is the cheapest publication 
for young folks on both sides of the Atlantic, contain- 
ing, as it does, in ad lition to the varied contents of its 
sixteen large iclio pages, twenty first-class engravings, 
for five c.nts! Besi ‘cs our three prizes weekly tor the 
successful solutions of the Round ‘lable, we have given 
away to our purchasers four handsome engravings, 
namely, Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point, the Game of 
Loto, a Comic Chec:er-Board, and Grant in Peace, in 
additiongto the litle and Contexts mentioned above, 














Corruption in High Places. 


It is a very vague metaphor which describes 
& man as blushing for bis country. The senti- 
ment it is founded on is respectable, and may 
be easily enough traced to the emotions of our 
younger days, when the story of great vices 
or great wrongs called to our cheeks the hot 
flush of shame or indignation. And now, 
when famili:rity with what once seemed hide- 
ous has robbed it of its worst features, it is 
with a sort of curious wonder that we compare 
what we are with what we were ; and if honest 
enough to confess it, we are perhaps a little 
troubled to find ourselves so far on the road to 
vice that we are indifferent to it—that what 
once shock: d and repelled us has become, if not 
attractive, at least not quite so odious as it 
was. We may be rather ashamed of the ras- 
cally things our companions in the race of life 
are doing, but the last thing that occurs to us 
is to let the symbol of chastity and innocence 
mantle on our cheeks on account of their mis- 
deeds, or of our tacit acquiescence in them. 

It isa matter of more than regret that we 
hav. suffered onr growth, both as individuals 
and as a nation, to be choked by the weeds 
that have sprung up. Itis just as well to be 
honest and open about this matter of public 
corruption. We may rely upon it that the very 
worst poliey is that of concealment. If the 
object be to hide from foreign nations the sore 
trouble that besets us, we may be sure that 
our mere silence wi:l not hinder our shame 
from being known. We wre watched too closely 
for a flaw like this to escape detection. Be- 
sides, by such a course, we are liable to the 
aggravated penalty which attaches to the 
attempted concealment of crime. It may be 
very unpleasaut to be taunted with our faults 
or misfortunes, but the sting is unendurabie 
when, after a strenuous denial on our part, they 
are proved against us. Besides, it is not alto- 
gether impolitic to disarm our accusers by being 
the first to proclaim ourownsins. It may soften 
the judgment of our rivals if they have 
only our own confession to urge against us, 
and there may be some consolation in believing 
that if we had not proclaimed our own short- 
comings, they would have been detected by 
no one else. The horrors of the famine in 
Orissa, by which 800,000 persons perished, and 
the shameful servitude of the children’s gang- 


labor in Lincolnshire,might have been doubted, 
if the published reports of the British Gov- 
ernment had not placed the facts beyond the 
reach of contradiction. There could only have 
been one possible aggravation, which is, that 
these blots on English civilization should have 
been first proclaimed by foreigners, and not- 

withstanding officiai denials of their accuracy, 

have been yet proved true. We are far from 
saying that the abominable corruption which 

has been alleged, without any attempted con- 
tradiction, against our State Legislature, and 
which is more than suspected of extending 
much wider and Higher, is equal in atrocity to 

the crimes we allude to. Perhaps, however, 

the question is only one of degree. It is the 

sacrifice of life on the one side, against that of 
public property on the other, and it is hard 

telling to which should be assigned the higher 

place on the roll of infamy, the cheating by 

design, or the murder by neglect. 


Unfortunately these charges of corruption 
against the Legislature of the State are not 
new, but what is new and very refreshing, is 
to find the offenders arraigned by the news- 
papers upholding the policy of the party the 
corrupt members belong to. Any one must 
have a short memory—or be of recent im- 
portation—who does not remember James 
Buchanan’s Duquesne letter, aud the Covode 
Investigation Committee that followed it. 
Then it was a Democratic President warning 
his party in solemn tones against the tide of 
official corruption that was sapping the very 
foundation of the Government, and prophesy- 
ing the direst woes to the country if such 
practices should continue. The investigation 
that followed such changes proved more than 
was expected against the party then in power ; 
and when we remember all that took place in 
our City Government when Tammany reigned 
supreme and uncontrolled, we caunot fail to 
see that the Democratic party has too 
much glass in their own house to throw stones 
safely at ours. Now, it is the Republican 
party that comes under a lash far more 
merciless than that which tickled their 
predecessors in office, and it is a most 
hopeful sign that it is laid on by that portion 
of the daily press most fully committed to 
every measure ot the party. The charges of 
corruption brought forward against members 
of the Legislature are most clear and precise. 
Mere dcclamation in general tems could have 
been of no avail. No vague generalities, how- 
ever glittering, could have reacned the public 
ear, already jaded by party cries and partisan 
accusations. But the names of the members 
are now given in full, with the prices in dollars 
at which their votes have been purchased, and 
may presumably be purchased again, and 
these men neither deny the charges, nor avail 
themselves of the easy legal method of pro- 
tecting a character which ought to be dear 
both to themselves and totheir constituents, but 
which, apparently, is of no value to either. It 
is very easy for the Democratic party to exult 
in the damaging exposures of their opponents, 
by their own friends; these will retort that the 
Democratic party first proclaimed the doctrine 
that the spoils belonged to the victors, and 
that the colesive power of public plunder was 
a legitimate war-cry. And it may be further 
urged on behalf of the party in power, that as 
tuxes are now, let us say, five times heavier 
than before. so their temptations are five times 
greater, and therefore five times more plausible 
excuses may be urged for their failure to do 
right. It may at least be allowed that wiat- 
ever shamelessness and rapacity the Demo- 
cratic party exhibited while in office, their 
successors, the Republicans, have not been 
inapt scholars. 


But this subject cannot be dismissed by 
merely noting the recriminations of one politi- 
cal party against another. Such are the fair 
weapons of partisan warfare; but to the reflect- 
ing part of our people who look to the prin. 
ciples which underlie events rather than to the 
expediency which guides a party, there is a 
profound interest in tracing the causes of this 
wide-spread corruption among public men, 
for it may be hoped that with the discovery of 
the cause may come also some sense of the 
true remedy to be applied. And here espe- 
cially is there need of that honesty of expres. 
sion of which we have spoken; and if we find 
that the causes lie deep in our political sys- 
tem, we shall be unwise if we seek to 
soothe by outward applications, when only 
the actual! cautery will effect a cure. 


A candid observer of our system of elections 
need only to look at the way they are mi- 
tiated to see that the evil complained of lies 
at the very root. Primary meetings select the 
candidates of the party, and no one who has 
| once attended a primary meeting needs to be 
| told what motives guide them. They are gene- 
| rally under the control of the scum of the 

party, of men who make politics a trade, who 
seek to live by what crumbs of public plunder 
their candidate—if elected—can throw to them, 
| and the most available man for this purpose is 
| their favorite. The choice of candidate once 





| mude, his name is inscribed on banners, and 
| proclaimed to the world as the choice of the 





party. He may be ignorant, brutal, of tar- 
nished character, but he is nominated by the 
party. He may be poor and greedy, and with 
no notions of the rights of property, while there 
is committed to him part of the control of the 
vast property of this State and City ; but he 
is nominated by the party, and you must vote 
for him, or your vote is thrown away. What 
chance have men of probity, of intelligence, of 
a deep stake in the welfare of the community, 
under such a system as this? That they have 
none is proved by the experience of the last 
twenty years, no matter whether Democrats 
or Republicans, loyal or disloyal, be at the 
head of affairs, and there seems nothing before 
us but repetitions of the same disgrace. Shall 
we be driven then to say that universal suf- 
frage is a failure, because under it none but 
the worst men are elected to office? Although 
this is a conclusion to which many reflecting 
men do not hesitate to arrive,.we cannot share 
their belief until another phase of action has 
been passed, and in this phase we see the only 
chance of public safety. In less orderly and 
smaller communities than ours, Vigilance Com- 
mitvees drive away the vermin that fatten on pub- 
lic plunder. But, after all, such illegal remedies 
only representan awakened public sentiment, an 
aroused sense of public duty, which finds that 
organized society has hither and-nobler aims 
than making money, aud that undivided at- 


tention to such ignoble pursuits is but to en-{ 


courage the enslavement of one part by an- 
other. To this awakened sense we must come 
at last. We do not believe that the vicious 
and depraved yet control a majority of votes, 
for in plain words it comes to that, but that 
when a perhaps lower depth of degradation of 
our government has been reached, and our 
burdens are made yet heavier, the good and 
wise among us will bestir themselves, and by 
seeing that our legislators are chosen from 
their own class and none other, rescue us from 
the thraldom we now impatiently endure. 








Eight Hours’ Labor Bill. 


THERE are few persons, except the agitators 
for this bill, some politicians who seek by 
promoting it to curry favor with a portion of 
their constituents, and others who can make 
money by it, who will not hear with regret 
that it has passed both houses of the legislature 
at Albany, and now awaits the Goverror’s sig- 
nature or veto. We earnestly hope it will re- 
ceive the latter. A more dishonest pretext for 
meddling with the rates of wages by legisla- 
tive enactment has seldom been brought be- 
fore the puvlic, for, it is neither more nor less 
than indirectly meddling with the rates of 
wages to restrict the time that men shal! labor. 
As we understand the bill, it provides that 
eight hours shall be the meaning of a day when 
men are engaged by day’s work. But is it to 
be supposed that the farmer or contractor for 
building will pay the same wages for eight 
hours’ work that they do for ten? And if they 
reduce wages twenty per cent. to correspond 
with the twenty per cent. reduction of time, 
how much better off will the laborer or work- 
man be? But the idea of our sapient law- 
makers is, that men will get for eight hours’ 
work as much as they are now paid for ten, and 
that employers will be deterred from appar- 
ently (though not really) lowering wages be- 
cause of the odium such a step would excite ; 
and hence it is, we maintain, that this law is 
merely a dishonest, because indirect way of 
legislating rates of wages. , 

Again, by this propozed reduction of time of 
a day’s work, one-fifth will be taken off all ag- 
ricultural and garden labor throughout the 
State, one-fifth off labor on railways and canals, 
one-fifth off labor on all buildings. The con- 
sequences of the diminished results of labor 
must eventually prove most serious. If it be 
suid that employers may still make special 
eontracts for the old time, we reply that there 
is then no occasion for a law to regulate what 
will regulate itself without any law. Work- 
men may now stipulate for eight hours’ work 
for eight hours’ pay, or ten hours’ work for ten 
hours’ pay ¢ and we repeat that the attempt to 
make employers pay for eight hours as much as 
they now p.y for ten, is perfectly absurd and 
impracticable. 

There are few workmen in any trade who 
are not always willing to work overtime if they 
can, and this is a complete answer to the alle- 
gation that workwen require more time for 
recreation than they now have. 

In fact, to make legislation on the sub- 
ject of any value, it ought to provide that no 
man shall work more than eight hours, and to 
inflict penalties upon all who do so. If the 
framers of the measure were honest this would 
have been the scope and meaning of the new 
law. To pe:mit special contracts for an excess 
of hours exposes at once the hollowness of 
the pretext under which short hours are sought 
to be enforced. We are very sure that if no 
man in the State were allowed to work more 


| than eight hours in a day, and received his 


wages for only that time, all the industry in 
the State would come to a stand-still in a few 
days, 





England and Spain—The Queen Victoria. 

In our last week’s issue we laid before our 
readers a history of the case of the Tornado, 
and the origin of the present warlike demon- 
strations of Great Britain against Spain. A 
late cable dispatch informs the public that the 
Tornado case is not yet settled, but that Spain 
has made restitution in the case of the Queen 
Victoria, and it is the merits of this latter 
question that we propose briefly to state for 
the benefit of our readers. Unfortunately we 
have not got the Spanish side of the argument, 
and can only listen to the English view of it; 
still, as Spain has yielded the point, it may be 
presumed the position she took was untenable 
in public law. 

It appears, then, that on the 15th of Jan- 
uary, 1866, a revenue cutter belonging to the 
Spanish Custom-House seized the Queen Vic- 
toria, a small vessel laden with iron, cloth and 
tobacco, on the high seas, fifteen miles from the 
coast, and took her inte Cadiz, whence her crew 
was driven with threats. The name of the 
vessel was effaced, and she was advertised for 
sale as a derelict, bat on the British Consul’s 
remonstrance she was brought before some 
Spanish tribunal, and secretly, without warn- 
ing or witnesses, condemned for landing 
smuggled goods on the coast which she had 
not approached within fifteen miles. After 
a delay of twelve months, the Spanish Minister 
of Foreign Affairs was badgered into taking 
up the question, and then only proposed that 
the original confiscation shold be declared 
void, and proceedings commenced anew, 
which was evidently only an evasive way of 
saying that the tribunal which had condemned 
unheard men illegally seized on the high seas 
should have an opportunity of condemning 
them again after hearing. 

The British Government refused to becomé 
accomplices in such a mockery of justice, and 
on the 30th of March Lord Stanley addressed 
a dispatch to the British representative at 
Madrid, of which the following is the conclu- 
sion: ‘Her Majesty's Government must at 
once insist on the immediate restoration of 
the ship and cargo, or their full value, and on 
proper pecuniary indemnity to her captain 
and crew, accompanied by an expression of 
regret, addressed to her Majesty’s Government, 
for the outrage committed on the British flag. 
You will furnish Goneral Calonge with a copy 
of this dispatch, which is the reply of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to his letter of the 9th of 
January, and you will express the earnest 
hope of her Majesty’s Gov rnm-nt that the Gov- 
eynment of her Catholic Mijeity will not allow 
this matter to assume the proportions of a 
serious difficulty between Great Britian and 
Spain.” P 

Our readers are already aware that the Bri- 
tish fleet was ordered to Cadiz, and Spain gave 
up the vessel. 





Tue contemporancous reporis of the severity of 
the fighting in the late war between Prussia and 
Austria, and of the “destructive effects” of the 
needle-gun, are hardly justitied by the official 
returns of the Austrian losses, The whole 
Austrian loss in killed and wounded during the 
war, in ten battles, is hardly greater than was 
sustained by cither side in the single fight of 
uettysburg. It appears that in all there were 
9,671 killed, 24,096 wounded, and 37,500 missing. 
The army or the north lost 62,797 men (8,484 
killed, 19,896 wounded, and 34,417 missing) ; the 
army of the south lost 8,470 men (1,187 killed, 
4,200 wounded, and 3,083 missing). In the chief 
battles the losses were as follows : 


Killed, Wounded. Missing. Total, 
0 460 778 


Htiihnewasser 148 17 

Nachod 44 91 248 383 
Trautevau 681 1,708 1,205 3,590 
Neu Rognitz 70 460 365 895. 
Skalitz 2,455 3,260 5,830 11,646 
Kénignihof 48 128 428 597 
Gitschin 383 529 1,631 2,593 
Schweinschiidel 123 257 654 1,034 
Koniggriiz 4,220 12,016 21,684 37,919 
Custozza 1,045 3,681 2,663 7,389 





Amonest the minor results that will follow the 
annexation to Prussia of Nassau, Hesse Cassel 
and Hesse Homburg, we suppose we must reckon 
the’ suppression of the gambling tables at the 
various “Bader.” The Prussian Government has 
always shown a laudabte desire t® promote na- 
tional morality when its own interests have not 
been directly concerned. And so it is to be anti- 
cipated that soon “rien n’ira plus” at all the 
watering-places, Wiesbaden, Ems, Homburg vor 
der Héhe and Neuhceim are the towns that will be 
chiefly affected. The townspeople seem scarcely 
grateful for the prospect of social amelioration 
that ought to follow on the expected action of the 
Prussian Government. In Wiesbaden and Ems 
petitions have been signed praying for the pro- 
longation of the leases to the proprietors of the 
gaming-houses., 








TOWN COSSIP. 


TuezE is no mistaking it now, the spring is 
really come. The willows have put on their charming 
covering of yellowish green spray, the horse-chestnuts 
are bursting out with tveir large leaves, and such oases 
of grass as the city affords are sprouting oui in a tender 
green. ‘ihe Central Park, too, is attracting its hosts of 
riders and drivers; Broadway displays spring costumes, 
aud the ultra fasi:ionables parade in simple dresses, 
without even a shaw! or any outside garment. 

The unanimity with which all these signs indicate the 
fact must make itone. Though this climat. is never to 
be reiied on, still it woul.1 seem: as though now we would 
be justificd in leaving off overcoats, and trusting that 
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we, too, should feel the fresh influence of the rejuve- 
nescence of the year. 

The old physiologists had a theory of a grand climac- 
teric in the term of human life, and even modern 
science has not entirely discarded it. Perhaps, after 
all, we do partake somewhat of the vegetable character 
in our organization, and our blood runs fresher in the 
spring, as che sap does in the trees. Tapped now, we 
ought :o yield a richer flow of the milk of human kind- 
ness, and, in fact, we do. 

The season is more prolific in the charities. 

Perhaps it was from this unconscious reason that the 
anniversaries were all appointed in May; but froma 
similar view how injudicious it is to make the same 
period the time for transp’anting us. One would sup- 
pose that the idea originated among the Jews, who, as 
they are never agriculturally engaged, would not be 
struck with the natural reasons against such an arrange- 
ment. 

It may well enough suit those who find their counter- 
part in the greenhouse plants—who are never taken up by 
the roots—who, never takfng hold upon the actual soil, 
are simply transferred for the season of their bloom to 
positious where they may make more display; but for 
those who really grow from the earth about them—who, 
finding their nourishment from the soll, have thrown 
out their tender rootlets until no nook or cranny of 
their abiding-places but has become necessary to their 
existence, and a part and parcel, as it were, of them- 
selves, this custom of the 1st of May iransplanting is 
cruel in the extreme. 

Alife of such change in a city is worse than that of 
the nomads; they carry with them not only their house- 
hold utensils, but also their tents. 

But the idca just now of imitating thgm would be an 
excclient lesson for the landlords. 
two or three hundred thouseznd of the tenants should 
pitch their tents for the eummer either in the Central 
Park or on the besches all along the neighboring sea- 


shore? It would be an excelient mode of proving to the | 
owners of real estate on this isiand how unimportant | 
If this did not suffice, | 


and useless a class they are. 
arrangements might be made for passing the winter 
upon boats floating in the stream, as a large proportion 
—in fact, the whole floating population—of the Chinese 


cities do, Some such decisive step is becoming a | 


necessity, 
Amusements in the City. 


Partially on account of the closing Lenten season, no 
doubt, amusements in the city have be n dull und un- 
varied, for the weck ending Wednesday April 24th, 
* * * At the Acxdemy ot Music Italian Opera has 
continued, ‘‘Crispino,” the ‘“Atricaine,’’ and the 
“North Star” being the features of the week, 2nd the 
“ Africaine”’ and “ Faust’’ having their last perfor m- 
ances on Monday and Tuesday, on Thursday evening 
the 25th, a new prima donna is to make the first of 
turee appearances—Senora Avgela Peralta, now on her 
way from Havana to Europe; and the début is expected 
to uphold the late brilliancy of the season, * * At 
Wallack’s there has been no novelty, but Boucicault’s 
London success, the ‘‘ Flying Scud” (horse-piece), is 
to be produced during the current week end will have 
due notice hereatter. * * * At the Olympic the 
Richings English opcra-troupe are just closing their 
season, without any special novelty. * * * The New 
York Theatre temporurily closed on Monday the 15th, 
but reopened on Monday the 22d, with a military drama 
called the “Sacred Trust,” and with Blondin on the 
tigh‘-rope. More of these performances next we: k. 
« * * At Niblo’s, the “Black Crook.” * * * At 
the Broadway, Miss Maggie Mitchell in the last week of 
her engagement, which closes with Saturday evening 
the 27th, her usual alternation, ‘‘Fanchon,” ‘ Litile 
Barefoot,’ and the “ Pearl of Savoy,” having been 
duly gone through with to full houses. * * At 
Barnum’s, Yenkee Locke has been very successful 
in Yankee characters, the two picces in which 
he Las yet appeaved being ‘‘ Ten N ghts in a Bar Room,” 
and the “Yankee in Cuba,” and his sup ort ably ac- 
corded by Mr. Levick, Mrs. Prio*, Miss P ior, ete. The 
Museum is and has be-n doing 1emarkably well, in 
spite of the departure of the menaverie. * * * Mr, 
and Mrs. Howard Paul commenced a brief series ot thei 
popular entertainments at Irving Ha'l, on Tuesday 
evening, the 24tl:, and were receiv: d with the ceserved 
warmth ot old iavorites and t:ue artistes. They appear 
but a few days, and then leave for Europe, to gc neral 
regret. * * * Manager Georve L. Fox has been 
creating a profoun | sensation at the Bowery, with the 
capital pantomime of “Little Boy Blhe,” but closes 
his season on Saturday evening, the 27h. * * * 
Rosier’s tableau ‘“‘ La Foi, L’Esperance et La Charite,” 
has been the latest feature at the Theatre t’rangais, 
pending Madame Ristori. * * * The only current 
musical event of m rk is the Choral Service at Trinity 
on Tbvursday morning, the 26th (the F.«'ival of St. 
Mark) wi‘h a grand performance of Handel’s “ Messiah” 
at St. John’s Chapel, Varick street, on the same even- 
ing, all the Trinity choirs assisting. * * * Mrs. 
L. C. Winter has returned to this city after completing 
a very successful engagement in Tororto. 








ART GO§SIP. 
On Monday evening of last week, the gal- 


Icries of the National Academy of Design were crowded 
by a great throng of guests, the occasion being the 
opening of the forty-second annual exhibition of that 
institute. This reception was probably the most bril- 
liant one ever yet given by the artists of New York, and 
any foreigner who might have been among the visitors 
would certainly have formed a favorable opinion of the 
progress of art in this country, from the manifest im- 
yortance attached to it by so large a number of refined 
and cultivated persons. 

The galleries were fully opened to the public on tho 
Tueediy following, and as they certainly contain many 
notable attractions iu the way of American art, we have 

~no doubt that they will be a favorite resort during the 
eariy months of the summer for all who take an 
interest in its advancement. 

The pictures in the gallerics, including drawings and 
sketches, are five hundred and ninety-eight in number, 
and there are twenty-six pieces of sculpture on view in 
the room devoted to that branch of art. Among the 
most notable pictures on the walls is one by E. H. 
May, an American artist long resident in France, and a 
pupil of Couture. ‘‘The Roman Mother,” as this 
picture is called, is a hife-size group, three-quarter 
length, representing a bright-eyed Italian woman of 
the peasant class, with a baby in her lap, and a little 
girl standing by her side. Although the type of the 
mother is not one of striking beauty, yet it is very 
truthful, and the picture is full of rich celor and 
paint-d with a visorous, sweeping touch. 

A wondertully juminous landscape, by 8. R. Gifford, is 
that one entitled “‘ Sunrise on the Sea-Shore,”’ in which 
the morning atmosphere is rendered with absolute 
truth. 

D. Huntington has a very large landscape here, 
called “‘Chocorua Peak,” a very rugged scene amid 
shattered rocks and trees. 

There are several pictures of negro character, by T. W. 
Wood, which are excellent for truth, but painted 
without sufficient 1egard to the roprescniation of sur- 
faces and textures. 

Kensett’s glowing landscape, called “ A Reminiscence 
of the Bay of Salerno,”’ has a great attraction for visitors. 
It is full of broad sunlight and tender atmospheric 
efiects. 

Another picture which excites a great deal of atten- 
tion is W. H. Beard’s, one entitled “The Hunter's 





Suppose that some | 


Flask,” representing three squirrels, who have found a 
“ pocket-pistol,”’ dropped in the wood, and are making 
free with its contents. 


by that artist; it is strong in effect, and painted ina 
f:ee, bold manner. 
“« Street Melodies,” by Constant Mayer, is an excellent 


are not unfamiliar to the flineurs of New York. A por- 
trait of this artist, painted by himself, is also on view 
here, It is an exceilent hkeness, and was painted 
specially for the — of Design. 

There are a great number ot portraits on the walls of 
the Academy, and of these, as well as of the landscapes 
and other works generally, we shall give our readers 
a concise account from week to week. 

A bronze statue of General Sedgwick has been ordered 
by the authorities of West Point. Launt Thompson, 
who has been commiegioned to execute it, has nearly 
completed a etatuetie desi for it, which promises to 
be a very striking and truthful likeness. 





| 
The Great Exposition. 


| We have received the following letter from 
Paris, which will be the first of a series that will no 
doubt prove interesting: 
| Pants, April 6, 1867. 
That fragment of original chaos called the Paris Ex- 
position has been vouchssfed to human eyes. That is 
to say, the Emperor and Empress have walked, as per 
programme, through the confused and dusty corridors, 
; and the Exposition has commenced. Commenced, offi- 
| cially only, for it is in no sense ready, aud the opening 
which should have been an impressive pageant, wus in 
fact a wretched farce. The wharf ot a Caliiornia steamer 
on sailing day may afford some faint notion of the actual 
condition of the great Fair, which thus conveys, at the 
outset, a sense of disappoiutment, not to say failure, 
| more damexging, probably, than any loss of prestige 











that might have resu'ted trom postponing the opening 
until May or June. The undertakizg was conceived on 
a grand ecale, but the pre) urations for it, on the part 
of the Imperial Commirs oners, although large, were 
by no meons propcrtionaie to the conception. The re- 
sult is a greit, ug y, unfinished barrack, which has been 
apily compared tv a luge gasometer. But, in this re- 
spect, we have uo right io compiain, if the main objects 
of the Exhibition were the Leu r subserved by making 
the building hideous, as it certainly is. 

And here it is only rigiit to say, that in plan the struc- 
ture seems to be good ‘n prict.ce as well as theory. It 
is, a8 most yeaders of the illustra‘ed papers have seen 
mapped out tor them, an oval, with a garden laid out 
in the open space in the centre. From this centre 
avenues radiate, &t conveni: nt distances apart, infer- 
secting a scries of what may be c1lied concentric corri- 
dors, each corridor being devoted to a special class of 
articles exhibited. Now as the space allot ed to each 
nation is bounded by lines or partitions radiating as do 
the avenues irom the centre, like the ribs of a fan, it 
follows that the vsitor has only to enter any special 
corridor, and follow it :ound, in order to obt in a view 
of ali the articics exbibited by each nation in the special 
department to which the corridor is assigned. Thus, 
the fine arts occupy a continuous corridor or gallery, 
and the student or lover of art, ag far from having to 
search for the objects that most interest him, among 
looms and sewing machines, has only to follow a single 
corridor to make a comperative review of all that the 
Exhibition presents in his depertment. 

Again, if desirous of reviewing what any srecial na- 
tion presents in its various departments of production 
and industry, the visitor has only to fellow the trans- 
verse pass.ges intersecting the corridors, instead of the 
corridors themselves, and will thus become acquainted, 
| in succession, with every departmen: or class on exhi- 

bifion by that nation. 

| It wili be seen, therefore, that the plan of the building 
| of the Exposition is both logical and convenient, and 
especially convenient at the exterior corridors, because 
necessarily more spacious than the interior ones, thus 
giving room for the more bulky articles—machinery 
and agricu'tural products. And then, in the wide 
space outside the building, but yet witbin the Champs 
de Mars, there is further room for dependent structures 
to contain what may exceed the allott<d space inside, or 
such things as may be excluded thence. 

Still, however convenient, the structure is simply 
repulsive. Its only redeeming, and, tor that matter, the 
only approximately finished part otf it, is the garden 
in the central open space or court. People fond of geo- 
metrical figures will find it laid out with the same 
elaboraie, monotonous regularity which distinguishes 
French ornamental gardening, and of which Versailles 
affords so impressive and wearying an example. 

Itis a pity that criticism on the Exposition cannot 
end with contempt of its architecture and expression of 
disgust at its shameful incompleteness and disorder. 
The worst features about it, or, rather, its wors! charac- 
teristic is, that it is a complete and, in many senses, 
humiliating departure from its proiessed object and 
design. It is (if we can sveak of a thing that only 
exisis in its elements as a thing real) a popular show—a 
museum, if you like—but only in a qualiied sense a 
straightforward exhibition of honest art and industry. 
Its appeal will be—and, what is worse, appears gesigned 
to be—chiefly to sightseers, gobemouches, and ignorant, 
indifferent, and indiscriminate starers at strange things 
er monstrous, such as flatten their noses against shop- 
windows, or go to Birnum’s or a hanging with tie same 
pointiess, idle curiosity. Its purpose, or that into 
which it has relapsed, seems to be to attract people to 
Paris; and distrusting, or undervaluing popular intelli- 
gence, it relies mainly on what is useless, showy, 
and flaring, than on what is earnest, real, useful, and 
valuable. for its success. To fairly show off the industry 
and intelligence of various nations to the grand jury of 
Christendom is a great and manly purpose, in the reali- 
zation of which ‘“‘ the best man wins.” But Americans 
—to bring the matter home—do not send here their 
minerals, their labor-saving machines, their agricultural 
implements, their pianos, and cereal and other products, 
to compete for the gaze of a stupid eowk against 
Hottentots and Chinese masquerading in European 
clotes, or against anything e monstrous or outré. 
If it bad been clearly understood that mermaids, 
children with four legs, and others with none, and axi- 
mals half-horse and half-alligator, were legitimate ob- 
jects for exhibition, it is to be presumed our invention 
and skill would have been equal to all requir-ments, 
and that the great golden medals would have fallen to 
us in a fair proportion for mahogany hams and wooden 
nutmegs. As it is, neither the United States nor Eng- 
land nor hard-working Belgium can hope to compete 
in popular favor with the enterprising gentleman who 
has brought here two Chinese female slaves, with feet 
apolcgetical, nor yet with his rival who parades “ fash- 
ionavle clothes tor boys’’ on the back of the mort 
diminutive specimen of almond-cyed Japanese juven- 
ility. 

We hear an expressicn, if not elegant, at least expres 
sive, which may be used here with exactness: “ Uni- 
versal Expositions are run into the ground.”” Every- 
body feels this, and thinks it, and a vast majority ex- 
press it. France mey gain by the present fair through 
the expenditure of m. ny mi'iions of dollars by visitors; 
but hardly in any other way, unless, indced, it may 
prove to be a real reason, as it is certainly a present p:e- 
text, for keeping out of awar. France, we are asked to 
believe, does not oppose her legious to Prussia, because 
she will not interrupt the loving content ot the grand 
reunion of industry and festival of peace. To preserve 
universal harmony, and in no respect on account of 
| Mr. Seward, magnanimous France withdraws from 

Mexico. The paipable political fiascos of the past two 

years are to be forgotien in the enthusiasm begotten 
| by the establishment of a minsture miliennium in the 








Champs de Mars. But meantime the new law of con- | 


scription is goivg into effect behind the thin vail of the 
Expesition, and will ca:l into the ranks of the army 
more than man for man against the combined battalions 
of United Germany. And the Chassepot bieech-loader 
is being introduced at the rate ot 20,000 a week, but of 
course witiiout refereuce to the needle-gun. A truce of 
six months, gained in the . ame of peace and good-wi'l, 
is @ great thing, when the smoking, reeking field of 
Armageddon begins to open on the eyes of close and 





Arthur Parton’s landscape, “ The Valley of the Au | 
Sable, Adirondacks,” is the best picture yet exhibited | 


ccmposition of two young Italian musicians—iaces that , 





| prescient observers, and when the principal particip 
tor that is to be is not altogether ready for the contes 

It may be, possibly is, ungracious to write in thi 
sense and strain from a city as hospitable os this is 
where the tailors are on a strike lest you should get 
your clothes as cheaply as of yore, and where the hotels 
have put up their prices only Sity per cent. in recog- 
nition and honor of your arrival. Amiability, if a natu- 
ral product, is yet a merchantable dity in Paris, 
| and you must pay for any excess of it you may receive 
at the present auspicious period. You are no longer 
bothered with passports on the frontiers, and your dirty 
shirts are not so rigorously rammaged as formerly—in 
short, France has conceded something in these as in 
other respects to common sense and the civilization of 
the age. Pay up, therefore, like men, Pilgrims of 
Peace, and be happy! 





of almost hcpelees incompleteness. The t»rdy action 
of Congress, the smaliness of the appropriations made, 
not to add the real lack ot interest which the affair ex- 
cited in our country, wiil make our part of the show 
proportionately as poor as that in the Exhibition of 1854, 
although absolutely much more extensive. The French 
part of the building looks Jess bare than the foreign, 
mainly because it has been filled up by stripping the 
shop windows of the Boulevards and fashionable streets. 
Exhibitors here are behindhand with their articles 
intended to be shown, and put in ordinary materials 
temporarily. They are heavily charged for the space 
they occupy, and are now compelled to pay for adimis- 
sion. This last exaction has caused great discontent, 
which, has found some expression through the news- 
y apers, in = of official repression. Many of the ex- 
hibitors declare they will not pay, but leave the places 
they have purchased vacant. 


pleased with the Exhibition. The Government is dis- 
gusted with iis incompleteness, the people for this and 
other reasons, and the general aspiration is that this 
may be the endjof International Expositions. Very few 
of the large newspapers say anything about it, and 
their silence is significant, But some of the graceless 
smaller ones contrive to utter a gibe now and then. 
The last I notice is in La Petite Presse : 

“‘ The arrival of another sovereign is announced for 
the end of the month. 

** This sovereign is the negro King of Bonny, who has a 
palace built of the tibias of his vanquished enemies, and 
who can give 100,000 guests, each, a human skul out 
of which to drink, 

“The Kingdom of Bonny is situated to the north of 
Guinea, between the Niger and one ot its affluents. It 
is the largest Staie of Western Africa, with an army of 
60,000 men, and 100 pieces of artillery, made in Eng- 
land. The population have very primitive customs, 
= like Europeans, particularly broiled, when they are 
tat. 

“His Majesty the King of Bonny has eaten nobody 
since his visit to the London Exhibition in 1862, and 
the grandees of his court are becoming habituated to 
mutton cutlets, The peopie only preserve their pa- 
triarchal tastes. But, in virtue of a recent law, none 
of them can touch human flesh without ‘l’autorisation 
préalable’ ot their master. 

“The King brings with him a barrel of gold dust. 
He wili be welcome.” 

The same paper relates the following instance of the 
* grand pas-ion,”’ as illustrated in the case of a fair and 
unfortunate American: 

* Last night, toward morning, a young woman of 
perhups twenty-five years of age, was arrested on the 
Boul. vard Prince Eugine. Being unable to reply to 
questions in French and German, she was taken before 
the nearest commissioner of police, when through th 
aid of an English interpreter the following strang. 
details were elicited: 

“ Animated by patriotic impulse, the young lady had 
served as trumpeter of a cavalry regiment in the 
Northern Army, during the late American war. When 
her regiment was mustered out, she resumed her 
female attire, and thanks to her exceptional beauty, 
oa the position of money clerk in a hotel in New 

ork. 

‘*Here she became enamored of an acrobatic artist, 
of German origin, belonging to a foreign troupe, and 
became enzaged to him. One day, however, the troupe 
suddenly quitted New York, leaving the damsel to tears 
and despair. 

“In time she learned that her faithless lover had 
gone to Europe. Resuming her male attire, she deter- 
mined to follow him, but having no money, entered as 
cabin boy in the ship Australia, for Hamb~rg. But her 
sex having been discovered on the passage, she was put 
ashore at Southampton, 

** 8till, full of hope and courage, she went to London, 
and engaged as groom in an equestrian corps. She 
was here some months, when she was told that her in- 
constant Teuton was in Paris, in the theatre of_ the 
Prince Imperial. She hastened to Paris only ® be 
crueliy disappointed in finding that the theatre had 
been closed for a long time. Alone, without an asylum, 
without money or knowledge of any one, and unable to 
speak a single word of French, she had no resource 
but to wander alone in tue streets of Paris. We are 
bappy to add that active steps have been taken to 
restore the poor woman to her country, and we sin- 
ccrely hope that this is the last chapter of her sad 
history.” 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK, 
Domestic. 


— The ge pet strike, up to Wednesday, the 
17th of April, had cost the strikers $24,000—enough to 
have commenced @ co-operative workshop, which would 
have placed the matter of wages out of the question. 


—— The sale of city property throws some light upon 
the advantages to be derived from being cn good terms 
with those in authority. One of the houses in Ann 
street, for instance, was let by the city for $250, the 
lucky man sub-letting only a portion of it for $600. 


— The North American Review, in its last issue, is 
unusually interesting. Ite two articles on the railroad 
system of this country—one of which gives the history 
of the New Jersey monopolies, while the other treats of 
the general danger to the publie of confiding too much 
power to the railway corporations—are both exceedingly 
valuable, and suggestive of the growth of public 
opinion in this country as tending toward the theory 
that the interest ot the public should be the considera- 
tion upon which all government should be based. In 
the first of these mention is made of the exposure by 
Henry C. Carey ot the effect upon ‘the prosperity of the 
State caused by the iailroad monopoly of New Jersey, 
the results of which led him to change his opinions, 
and from being a protectionist become a frec-trader. 
The article in the same number by A. 8. Hill, upon 
Charles Lamb and bis biographers, is most admirable in 
its style as well asin ite views. In these days ot twad- 
dle, it is most refreshing to meet with an article like 
this, whic) shows that the author isa student, and con- 
vinced of the necessity of thinking in order to qualify 
himself for writing. The usual mutual admiration and 
business advertising portion of the number is repre- 
sented by articles on Longfellow and Parton; while Mr. 
Bancroft and Mr. Greeley bave each of them letters, in 
which perhaps, to the'r own satistaction, they justify 
the accuracy of their respective historical writings. 


— The following touching obituary deserves to be 
rescued from the passing notice of a daily paper: 
“James M—— was buried from St. Stephen’s Cuurch, 
| 28th street, on Thursday, 4th ult., io the presence of 
| relatives, friends, and a large c mcourse of grateful sym- 
| pathizers. His profession was that of an bonorable 

and useful one--Lorseshoer and veterenary surgeon. 
| He leaves a great many to mourn his loss. A useful 
and good mechanic, his associates will long regret his 
absence, more especial'y those who came un:er the pale 





of his acquaintance; his good and kind acts wii! be long | 


remembered. His death has leit a great vacuum in his 
profession, an example to those who were presen:, the 
rising generation, and those who are yet unbory to 
mourn his loss.’’ 


—A party of emigrants from the South to Brazil 
were wrecked on the coast of Cuba, and have arrived in 
this city entirely destitute, 


_As to the American department in the Exposition, | 
little can be said, at present, except that it is in a state | 


Altogether, it is simply true to eay that no one is | 





. 

—— Tammanny Hall has been sold to Mr. Charles A 
Dana, and will probably b: come the headquart: rs of a 
Republican daily + aper, of the radical stamp. There is 
& poetic justice in the fate of thiugs as well as in the 
fortunes of men. 


Poreign. 


—— An auction sale is advertised in London containin 
the drawings and prints of Siothard’s designs, whi 
were collected by the late Samuel Boad'ngton. Among 
fhe drawings are Siothard’s designs, in India ink for 
illustrations ot Goldsmith, Johnson, Y. ung, Fielding, 
Defoe, Shakesreare and other writers, together with a 
collection of 2,400 prints atter Stothard’s pictures, con- 
tained in twelve portfolios. Lorge as such a collection 
, Seems, it is by no meausa complete one of all Stotiard’s 
| designs. 
| _——~ William Edward Love, who died recently in 
; England, was the first person who used the word 

polyphonist, instead of ventriloquist, Mr. Love thus. 
— his profession, in which he was exceedingly 
| clever. 


—— In Paris during the Exposition, there is to meet 
&@ parliameut of workmen, of all kinds, from all sec- 
tions of France. Three hundred and two @elegates are 
expected to convene, and the government has prepared 
a room for their meetings. The workingmen all over 
the world could hold parliaments, and discuss subjects 
of more interest than those which occupy now the 
meetings of the bodies, bearing that name, while 
their combined action would thus have more influence in 
bettering their condition than that of whole bevies of 
politicians, 


—The advocates of horse-flesh as an article of food 
had recently in Paris, on mardi gras, a procession 
similar to that in which the prize futted oxen are 

raded through the streets, with this difference, that 

orses fatted for the shambles made its attractive 
feature. 


—— The characteristic of English financial manage- 
ment is supposed to be stability. This, at least, is tha 
opinion of all Englishmen, in comparing Lombard 
street with Wall street; but the recent disclosures of the 
rottenness of some of their leading banking and bill 
broking concerns, together with that of many of their 
leading railroads, sbow that for inso’ent inflation and 
the obtaining of money and creJit under false pre- 
tenses, England takes the lead of the world. Yet still 
there is asulemuess of respectibility in beei-eating and 
erusty port which deceiv.s many. 


- —— The excavation o: the tunnel for the railway be- 
tween France and Italy, through Mout Cenis, is going 
on with augmented 1apidity. For the last two years it 
bas been delayed on the Freuch slope by a vein of 
quartz, which did not admit of an advai:ce of more than 
irom two to two and a half fect a day. That dayer has 
now been ,ot through, and one o: much softer stone 
having succeeded, he perforating machines are able to 
accon:plish double that distance each day. [nm a short 
time, when certain improvements shall have been ef- 
fected in the machiuery, from six to seven feet will be 
perforated every tw. nty-iour hours. Afier the section 
now worked, « portion of schist, equally friable, will be 
en‘ered on; and this has already been reached on tie 
Itulien side, The united progress will then amount to 
& tots] of thirteen feet per diem, and in four years the 





| tuanel will be completed. 


—— A duel has recently been fought in Vienna be- 
tween Piiuce Bernhard, of Sohms, and Count Widel. 
The count had said that some of the Sohm family bad 
disgraced themselves in the recent war. The prince 
demiud+d a retraction, and the count challenged him. 
The duel was fought at thirty-five pace-, each party to 
advance to a distance of ten paces, Tie prince had de- 
termined not to fire, and stood facing the count, who 
hesita‘tei a moment, and then taking deliberate aim, 
fired, ard shot the prince dead. The count is blamed 
for taking such accurate aim, but justifies himself by 
say ng that he did not know the pistol was so accurate, 
Tue wiole affair is a fit commentary upon the absurdity 
of the practice. 


In 1865 there was imported into England 9,400 
pounds of coculus indicus, a deleterious drug, not used 
as a medicine, and forbidden to be used by the brew: rs, 
who are however suspected of using it oathesly. This 
quantity is enough to flivor 120,000 barrels of beer. 


— Th* Cumberland peerage is in litigation in Eng- 
land. The lady who claims the title appeared recently 
before a magistrate and sated that a son of hers keeps 
a stall in the Crystal Palace, and by telling who he is 
obtains higher prices for what he hes to sell. As this, 
in her opivion, was doing busixess under false pre- 
tenses, she asked to have him arrested, but her demand 
was refused. 

— A work is published in London with the title, 
“Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes, 
by a Journeyman Engi: eer,”’ speaking of the influ- 
ence demagogues have over these cl-sses, says that it 
comes principally trom the educition given to the 
children, the tendency of which is to attempt to make 
them scholars, instead of in‘telligevt men. 


— “D.O.M. The Triune; or, the New Religion,” 
is the title of a new book, just published in Ecgland, 








Remarkable Escape from Death. 


Tur Haddington Courier relates the follow- 
ing extraordinary escape of a miner from a fearful death 
by falling down the sheft of a coal-pit near Tranent: 
“Messrs. Durie & Nisbet, coal lessees, in the course 
of their mining operations at Elphingstone, have been 
availing themselv.s of an old and now disused coal 
shaft, for the purpose of opening up communication 
with a new pit recently suvk. The shaft is 276 fect 
deep, and like most othtrs which are unworked, has at 
the bottom a considerable accumulat:on ot water. Md 
way down the shatt, at 170 feet from the surfic’, a 
wooden staging has been crected for the purpose of ad- 
mitting toa side shaft, through which communicaticn 
with the new pit is sought to be ob ained. This siagi 
which is composed of strong two-inch deals, completely 
intersects the downward shafi, and affords firm and 
secure footing for the miners when they have occasion 
to ascend or descend the ‘pit. A windlass, wiih ropes, 
etc., is employed to lower the men; but on the occasion 
in question, one of the miners, a young min named 
Mylne, rather than wait for the comparatively ted.ous 
winding process, said he would “slide” the rope, an 





c- 
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operation which consists in grasping the rope, s:ilor- 
fashion, between the bands, and swiit!y lowering one- 
self to the bottom. His comrades, we believe, tried to 
dissuade him, but he was not to be advi-ed, and had 


scarcely left the pit mouth when they were horiificd to 
notice that he had lost hold of the rope. The next 
moment the crash of his body agvinst the woolen stig- 
ing was heard, and preparaiious were made to sé 
the mangled rema ns, when a cry fr as‘isianc: was 
heard from the very bottom of the pit. On desce..d ng, 
Mylne was found floating in comp:rative safeiy ou the 


ure 


surface of the water, which filled up the bottom of (ue 
shait. Strange as i may seom, yet it is nove the less 
true that the rapidity of descent had propeled him 
through the two-inch boards as neatly as it his person 
had been arifie bullet, and with aout as little inj iry, 
for not a bone was broken, and excepting a smail ser. ‘ch 
on the chin, his person did not bear the s igutest mark 


of having come iu contact with anything in the deseeit 
Escapin, thus an almost ivevi able devth, be must have 
been dashed to pieces at the bottom of the pit but for 
the presence of the water, which brok» ius iell; and even 
here his chances of life were of the most infiniiesimal 
kind. Most providentially some wooden fixiures had 
been left at the sides of the pit, and ac: oes one of these 
the man, when he came to tue surf ce, seems uncon- 
sciously to have thrown his arms, tor it was in this 
position that his astovisued comrades found him when 
they, after an expiry of more than balf an hour, were 
enabled to render him effectual assistance, The man 
was immediately conveyed home quite conscions, and 
under the care of the medical attendant has made such 
rapid progress toward convalescence that he is able to 
walk out of doors again,” 
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THE REPORTERS’ ROOM AT THE 


The Reporters’ Room and Gallery in the 
House of Commons, London. 

The reporters for the London morning and evening 

papers, for the second editions, and for the telegraphic 


wai 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, ENGLAND 


economy of the House of Commons, every box, like a 
pew in church, is strictly appropriated to one of the 
daily newspapers of London. The reporter, while 
taking his turn, sits in this box, and on the bench im- 
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European Illustrated Press. 























waiting, and listening to the speeches, till they see by 
the great clock at the opposite end of the House that it 
is time for them to come to the front and begin taking 
notes. The official personage sitting next the door is 
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THE REPORTERS’ GALLERY AT THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, ENGLAND. 


ground we catch sight of the top of the Speaker’s chair, 
with its projecting canopy, and a crowd of members 
lounging at the back of it, where they can walk to and 
fro, or talk at their ease, without fear of being called to 
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RECEPTION AT THE SALON OF PRINCESS MATHILDE, PARIS. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICT RAILWAY WORKS, AT WESTMINSTER, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


are privileged to have access to the gallery behind the 


news agents, make up a body of about 100 persops, who 
Speaker’s chair. The tront of this gallery, extending | 


mediately behind him sits the reporter who is to be his 


order. 


The Reporters’ Gallery appears scarcely large 


successor, and who is ready to touch him on the shoul- 


der and relieve him at the appointed moment. 


Our en- 


the usher, or messenger, who will not permit any one 
to enter the gallery but the recognised writers for the 
daily newspapers. Overhead, about twenty feet higher 
up the wall, is the grille or metal-work cage of the 





enough for all who now seek admittance. An appeal 
was made recently to Lord John Manners, the Chief 
Commissioner ot Works, in the House of Commons, to 


———— 
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INSTALLATION OF, THE NEWLY-ELECTED GRAND RABBI AT THE NAZARETH SYNAGOGUE, RUE DE 
NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 


across the upper end of the House, is divided intoa | graving gives a View of the Reporters’ Gallery as it ap- 


Ladies’ Gallery. 





<< 





FLOATING BATTERY FOR HARBOR DEFENCE, 


To the left hand, on a level with the | enlarge the gallery, for-the purpose offaccommodating 


number of boxes, each with a desk and seat for one | 
person, and with a door or wicket behind the seat. By | 
order of the Sergeant-at-Arme, who controls the internal | 
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pears in front, with more than a dozen men busy wri- 
ting in their own special boxes, one or two more in the 
act of stepping in from behind, and the rest sitting and 
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THE PORTUGUESE DEPARTMENT, PARIS EXHIBITION, 


reporters, is one of the side galleries belonging to mem- 
bers of the House, some of whom are seen looking down 
“pon the Treasury bench. In the centre of the fore- 


4 








reporters of the Dublin, Edinburgh and Glasgow daily 
papers, as well as those of London. It would be diffi- 
cult, however, to contrive such an enlargement without 








THE RUSSIAN DEPARTMENT, PARIS EXHIBITION. 
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encroaching on the members’ 
side galleries; and the neces- 
sity of making room for pro- 
vincial reporters is very ques- 
tionable, as the Edinburgh, 
Glasgow and Manchester papers 
are supplied with telegraphic 
reports. It was the practice of 
the gallery reporters, ten or 
twelve years ago, to go to the 
offices of their respective 
papers, as soon as they were 
relieved, for the purpose of 
writing out their reports; and 
a number of cabs were con- 
stantly employed half the night 
in taking them to and fro, either 
by way of the Strand, or by 
Stamford street, on the Surrey 
side of the river, and Black- 
friars Bridge, driving at full 
speed between Westminster 
and Fleet street or Printing- 
house square. The plan lat- 
terly adopted is to write in one 
of the Committee rooms, in the 
long corridor up-stairs at the 
Palsce of Westminster, which 
has been liberally placed at 
their disposal by the Sergeant- 
at-Arms. Here the reporters 
may be found hard at work any 
time between 4.40 P. Mm. and 2.30 
A. M., on a tolerably busy night, 
looking pretty much as they ap- 
pear in our illustration. No 
class of men in England do 
their work more punctually, or 
with a heartier will, or in a 
more honorable spirit; and no 
kind of work is a severer trial 
of the energies of brain and 
nerve, though it may not call 
for the highest exercise of 
intellect, than this occupation 
of quick and accurate report- 
ing. The exciting scene in the 
House and the ever-fresh in- 
terest of whatever is going on 
during an animated debate— 
the anxiety to be up to time in 
taking one’s turn in the gallery 
—the combined effort of cease- 
jess attention and of nimble 
manipulation in taking down 
the speaker’s words—and the 
unremitting haste with which 
the report is transcribed and 
sent off to the printers—these 
circumstances make the night’s 
work of a gallery reporter one 
of the most trying experiences 
of the London press. It is 
quite usual for the same man 
to have to take as many as 
three, or even four, half-hour 
turns in the course of the night, 
being kept at work ten or twelve 
hours at a stretch, with scarcely 
a few minutes’ pause for rest 
or refreshment. Not a few ? 
of these gentlemen are busy also in the daytime, some 
as practicing barristers or law reporters, others engaged 
in literary studies or labors. They have often risen to 
positions of eminence in these and other departments 
of the general work of the world, unconnected with 
newspaper reporting. One, the late Lord Campbell 
became ‘Lord Chief-Justice of E ngland; another, Mr- 
Charles Dickens, is the most suc cessful of English nov 
elists; two or three are now at the head of great com- 
mercial undertakings, such as railway companies ; 
others have sat in the House of Commons. 
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HON. ANGUS CAMERON, SPEAKER OF THE WIS- 
CONSIN ASSEMBLY.—SEE PAGE 103. 


Reception,in the Salon of the Princess 
Mathilde, Paris. 

The Princess Mathilde, who is the wife of the Russian 
Prince Demidoff, and the cousin of the Emperor, is 
famous in Paris for the brilliancy of her receptions. 
Our illustration gives a representation of her salon 
which is one of the most tastefully luxurious in Paris, 
the home of taste and luxury. 


Installation of the Newly-Elected Grand 
Rabbi, at the Nazareth Synagogue, 
Paris. 


This illustration shows the ceremony of installation 
of a Grand Rabbi over the Nazareth Synagogue, in Paris. 
France is the only European country in which the sup- 
port of religion by the State is combined with perfect 
religious freedom. All kinds of religious faiths have a 
share of the money paid by the Government to support 
religion. There is no distinction made between the 
Jew, the Christian, or the Mohammedan, though Catho- 
licism is the State religion. The only step needed in 
France to attain perfect freedom in religious matters, is 
to make the support of its services dependent upon the 
voluntary contributions of those professing it; or, in 
other words, to separate all connection between church 
&nd state, as we have done in this couatry. 





SLEEPING COACH ON THE ERIE RAILWAY.—SEE PAGE 203. 


The Portuguese Department at the Great 
Exposition, Paris. 

The Portuguese department of the Great Exposition, 
of which we give an illustration, is rapidly advancing 
toward completion, and will, when finished, prove ex- 
ceedingly effective. 

The Russian Department at the Great 

Exposition, Paris. 


Though the preparations for the Great Exposition 
were in a very backward state on the day appointed for 
the opening, yet no blame for tardiness can be given to 
Russia. From the commencement she has been fore- 
most. The Russian houses in the park were among 
the first erected The Russian section of the palace 
was divided off before any other, and the cases contain- 
ing the goods for exhi ition were in the building weeks 
before those of other tions—and this, too, in spite of 
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| greater difficulties in the way of transportation than 


most other nations had to contend witb. 

Floating Battery for Harbor Defense. 

This “great circular iron-clad floating gun-battery,’’ 
is an invention of Mr. R. Rutter, C.E., of Sydney, New 
South Wales. The battery is circular, or, rather, an- 
pular, in form, resembling, indeed, an ordinary life- 
buoy, and it floats on the water in a manner precisely 
similar. It is hollow, covered externally by 234 inch 
rolled armor-plates on a 6 inch backing of timber plank- 
ing, with a 3 ineh layer of compressed telt, sail-cloth, or 
other elastic material. Internally, it will have a casting 
of 1 inch plates, laid on transverse laminated ribs; the 
whole forming an arched covering of immense strength, 
and of the form most adapted for resisting the concus- 
sion of shot or shell. The bottom is to be of similar 
form, but of somewhat lighter construction. The ca- 
sing, or skin, will be strengthened by massive trans 
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SILVER SPRING DRINKING FOUNTAIN, AT DRUID 
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HILL PARK, BALTIMORE, MD.—SEE PAGE 203. 











verse frames extending right across the vessel, at inte1- 
vals of _ 11 feet, forming compartments, in each of 
which Will be placed a heavy gun, a passage 6 feet wide 
being reserved amidships to give a thoroughfare to all 
parts. The inner portion of the compartments will be 
fitted as apartments for the gunners and crew. Below 
the deck each compartment will be rendered completely 
water-tight by means of iron-plate divisions, so that any 
injury to the bottom will affect but a small portion of 
the vessel. In these lower compartments will be car- 
ried the stores and ammunition. On the centre of what 





LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
WISCONSIN.—SEE PAGE 103, 


WYMAN SPOONER, 


HON, 
OF 


may be termed the roof of the battery will be constructed 
a narrow deck, or gallery, about 6 feet wide, with a light 
railing on each side, access to which is obtained by four 
flights of stairs at equal intervals, with companion. 
heads of the ordinary construction. Provision is made, 
however, for effectually closing these hatches with 
heavy iron sliding doors, worked by a simple mechani- 
cal contrivance. Adjoining each companion-head will 
be a small shotproof look-out turret for the captain and 
officers. The portholes for the guns, 24 in number, will 
be of the smallest dimensions consistent with efficient 
working; while, from the peculiar mode in which it is 
proposed to fight the battery, little or no lateral varia- 
tion in the direction of the guns will be required. On 
the inner side, strongly-grated openings will be provided 
for the sake of tentilation, and tor lighting the gunners’ 
rooms. For a battery of this description much speed is 
unnecessary; but it is proposed to place at one side an 
engine, driving a pair of twin screws capable of propel- 
ling the vessel at the rate of five or six miles an hour, 
if necessary, with duplicate rudders, of a aescription 
specially designec by the inventor, and in a position 
free from all chance of injury by shot. On the inner 
side of the battery will be fitted a small screw-propeller, 
working at a tangent tothe circle of the ship, and driven 
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by a small engine, so as to cause the vessel te revolve 
at any required speed on her own centre. This wil} 
evable each gun to be fired as it comes to bear on the 
object am dat, creating a condnuous and rapid dis- 
charge of the most dea‘ly nature; the firing taking 
place, if need be (xs in the case of engaging a hostile 
squa.lron), at several points at once, the speed of revo- 
lution being regulated, according to the circumstances, 
by the officer in command. The smaller engine would 
also be applied to the raising and lowering of the 
anchors, which would be situated in the inner cir le, 80 
that under no circumsiances would tere be any ex- 
posure of the crew. 


Metropolitan District Railway Works at 
Westminster, London. 

The Metropolitan Railway in London is the under- 
ground ralw.y. Our illustration shows the ex‘ension 
which wil! run along the new quay on the banks of the | 
Thames, from the Houscs ot Parliament to London | 
Bridge, witha station atthe Temp'e. The theory which 
the London railway system is atiempling to realize is 
that Of so connecting them all, that from any station a 
passeng:r may be trans‘erred to any other without the 
nece sily of driving through the city. The tower seen 
in our illustration is {the clock-tower of the Houses of 
Pardament. 








WAITING. 


Sre sits by the open door, 
Waiting for him ; 

And her heart is sad and core, 
Waiting for him ; 

And the shadows on the floor 

Grow till she sees no more, 
Waiting for.him. 


When the door reluctantly 
Closes on him— 

Though he be very nigh, 
Closes on him ; 

Though he may pass it t 7, 

Lost in the dark, and lie 

Down in the road to die, 
Closes on him, 


But she listens for his feet, 

* Listens for him ; 

And she stops the clock’s sharp beat, 
Listening for him ; 

And tea-urn’s song of heat, 

And tho baby’s prattle sweet, 
Listening tor him. 


The evening meal is spread, 
Waiting for him ; 

And the baby warm in bed, 
Waiting for him ; 

And a prayer for his kiss is said, 

On the check of dimpled red, 
Waiting for him. 


She sits by the door again, 
Watching for him ; 

And the dim stars feel her pain, 
Watching for him— 

. Whose bones on the battle plain, 

Bleached in the sun and rain, 

Are hid from the eyes, in vain 
Watching for him. 


THE LAST CHRONICLE OF 
BARSET. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 











CHAPTER XVI.—DOWN AT ALLINGTON. 


Ir was Christmas time down at Allington, and 
at three o’clock on Christmas Eve, just as the 
darkness of the early winter evening was coming 
on, Lily Dale and Grace Crawley were seated to- 
gether, one above the other, on the steps leading 
up the pulpit in Allington Church, They had 
been working all day at the decorations of the 
church, and they were now looking round them at 
the result of their handiwork. To an eye unused 
to the gloom the place would have been nearly 
dark ; but they could see every corner turned by 
the ivy sprigs, and every line on which the holly 
leaves were shining. And the greeneries of the 
winter bad not been stuck up in the old-fashioned, 
idle way, a bough, just fastened up here and a 
twig inserted there; but everything had been 
done with somo meaning, with some thought to- 
ward tho original architecture of the building. 
The Gothic lines had been followed, and all the 
lower arches which it had been possible to reach 
with an ordinary ladder had been turned as truly 
with the laurel cuttings as they had been turned 
originally with the stone, 

“JT wouldn’t tie another twig,” said the elder 
girl, “for all the Christmas pudding that was 
ever boiled.” 

“It’s lucky then that there isn’t another twig 
to tie.” 

“TI don’t know about that. I sco a score of 
places where the work has been scamped. This 
is the sixth time I have done the church, and I 
don’t think Til ever do it again. When we first! 
began it, Bell and I, you know—betore Bell was 
married--Mrs, Boyce and the Boycian establis! - 
ment generally, used to come andhelp. Orratlir 
we used to help her. Now she hardly ever looks 
after it at all.” 

** She is older, I suppose.” 

“She’s a little older, and a deal idler. How 
idle people do get! Look at him. Sinco he has 
had a curate he hardly ever stirs round the parish. 
And he is getting so fat that—— H—sh! Lcre} 
she is herself—come to give her judgment upon 
us.” 

Then a stout lady, the wife of the vicar, walked 
slowly up the aisle, 

“ Well, girls,” she said, ‘‘ you have worked hard, 
and I am sure Mr. Boyce will be very much obliged 
to you.” 

“Mr. Boyce, indeed!” said Lily Dale. “We 
shall expect the whole parish to rise from their 
seats and thank us, Why didn’t Jane and Bessy 


“They were so tired when they came in from 
the coal club. Besides, they don’t care for this 
sort of thing—not as you do.” 

“Jane is utilitarian to the backbono, I know,” 
said Lily, “‘and Bessy doesn’t like getting up 
ladders,” 

“As for ladders,” said Mrs. Boyeo, defending 
her daughter, “‘I am not quite sure that Bessy 
isn’t right. You don’t mean to say that you did 
ali those in the capitals yourself?” 

‘Every twig, with Hopkins to hold the ladder 
and cut the sticks ; and as Hopkins is just a hun- 
dred and one years old, we could have done it 
preity nearly as well alone.” 

*T do not think that,” said Grace. 

“Ho has been grumbling all the time,” said 
Lily, “‘and swears he never will have the laurels 
so robbed again. Five or six years ago he used 
to declare that death would certainly save him 
from the pain of such another desecration before 
the next Christmas; but he has given up that fool- 
ish notion now, and talks as though he meant to 
protect the Allirigton shrubs at any rate to the end 


| of this century.” 


‘7 am sure we gave our share from the parson- 
age,” said Mrs, Boyce, who never understood a 
joke. 

** All the best came from the parsonage, as of 
course they ought,” said Lily. ‘“‘But Hopkins 
had to make up the deficiency. And as my uncle 
told him to take the haycart for them instead of 
tne hand-barrow, he is broken-bearted.” 

“T am sure he was very good-natured,” said 
Grace, , 

“Nevertheless he is broken-hearted ; and Iam 
very good-natured too, andI am broken-backed, 
Who is going to preach to-morrow morning, Mrs. 
Boyce ?” 

‘Mr. Swanton will preach in the morning.” 

Tell him not to be long, because of the chil- 
dren’s pudding. Tell Mr. Boyco if he is long, we 
won’t any of us come next Sunday.” 

** My dear, how can you say such wicked things! 
I shall not tell him anything of the kind.” 

“That's not wicked, Mrs. Boyce. If I wero to 
say I had eaten so much lunch that I didn’t want 
any dinner, you’d understand that. If Mr. 
Swanton will preach for three-quarters of an 
hour——” 

“He only preached for three-quarters of an 
hour once, Lily.” 

‘** Ho has been over the half-hour every Sunday 
since he has been here. His average is over forty 
minutes, and I say it’s a shame.” 

“It is not a shame at all, Lily,” said Mrs. Boyce, 
becoming very serious. 

“Look at my uncle; he doesn’t like to go to 
sleep, and has to sufier a purgatory in keeping 
himself awake.” 

“If your uncle is heavy, how can Mr. Swanten 
help it? If Mr. Dale’s mind were on the subject, 
he would not sleep.” 

“Come, Mrs. Boyce; there’s somebody clse 
sleeps sometimes besides my uncle. When Mr. 
Boyce puts up his finger and just touches his 
nose, I know as wéll as possible why he docs it.” 

Lily Dale, you have no business to say so. It 
is not true. I don’t know how you can bring 
yourself to talk in that way of your own clergy- 
man. IfI were to tell your mamma she would be 
shocked.” 

**You won't be so ill-natured, Mrs. Boyce, after 
all that I have done for the church.” 

“Tf you’d think more about the clergyman, Lily, 
and less about the church,” said Mrs, Bayce, very 
sententiously, “‘more about the matter and less 
about the manner, more of the reality and less of 
the form, I think you’d find that your religion 
would go further with you. Miss Crawley is the 
daughter of a clergyman, and I’m sure she’ll agreo 
with me.” 

*“Tf,sho acrees with anybody in scolding me I’ll 
quarrel with her.” 

**T didn’t mean to scold you, Lily.” 

“Tdon't mind it from you, Mrs. Boyce. Indeed, 
I rather like it. It is a sort of pastoral visitation; 
and as Mr. Boyco never scolds mo himself, of 
course I take it as coming from him by attorney.” 
Then there was silence for a minute or two, du- 
ring which Mrs, Boyce was endeavoring to dis- 
cover whether Miss Dale was laughing at her or 
not. As she was not quite certain, she thouglit at 
last that she would let the suspected fault pass 
unobserved. ‘Don’t wait for us, Mrs, Boyce,” 
said Lily. ‘‘We must remain till Hopkins has 
sent Gregory to sweep the church out and take 
away the rubbish. We'll sce that the key is left 
at Mrs. Giles’s.” 

“Thank you, my dear. Then I may as well go. 
I thought I'd come in and see that it was all right. 
I’m sure Mr. Boyce will be very much obliged to 
you and Miss Crawley. Good-night, my dear.” 

“‘Good-night, Mrs. Boyce; and bo sure you 
don’t let Mr. Swanton be long to-morrow.” To 
this parting shot Mrs. Boyce made no rejoinder ; 
but she hurried out of the church somewhat the 
quicker for it, and closed the door after her with 
something of a slam, 

Of all persons clergymen are tho most irrever- 
ent in the handling of things supposed to be gsa- 
cred, and next to them clergymen’s wives, and 
after them those other ladies, old or young, who 
tuke upon themselves semi-clerical duties, And 
it ig natural that it should bo so; for is it not said 
that familiarity does brecd contempt? When a 
parson takes his lay friend over his church on a 
week day, how much less of the spirit of genu- 
flec ion and head-uncovering the clergyman will 
di> play than the layman! The parson pulls about 
the woodwork and knocks about the stonework, 
as though it were mere wood and stone; and talks 
aloud in the aisle, and treats even the reading- 
desk as a common thing; whereas the visitor 
whispers gently, and carries himself as though 
even in looking at a church he was bound to re- 
gard himself as performing some service that was 
half divine. Now, Lily Dale and Grace Crawley 
were both accustomed to churches, and had been 
so long at work in this church for the last two 





gpome and help us?” 


days that the building had lost to them much of 





its sacredness, and they were almost as irrever- 
ent as though they were two curates. 

‘Tam so glad sho has gone,” said Lily. ‘We 
shall have to stop here for the next hcur, as 
Gregory won’t know what to take away and what 
toleave. I was so afraid she was gomg to stop 
and seo us off the premises.” 

*T dou’t know why you should dislike her.” 

“*T don’t dislike her. Ilike her very well,” said 
Lily Dale. “But don’t you feel that there are | 
people whom one knows very intimately, who are 
really friends, for whom if they were dying one 
would grieve, whom if they were in misivortune 
one would go far to help, but with whom for all 
that one can have nosympathy? And yet they 
are so near to one that they know all the ovents 
of one’s life, and are justified by unquestionable 
friendship in talking about things which shouid 
never be mentioned except where sympathy 
exists.” 

**Yes; I understand that.” 

“Everybody understands it who has becn un- 
happy. That woman sometimes says things to 
me that make me wish--wish that they’d make 
him bishop of Patagonia, And yet she does it all 
in friendship, and mamma gays that sho is quite 
right,” 

**T like her for standing up for her husband.” 

** But he does go to sleep—and then he scratches 
his nose to show that he’s awake. I shouldn’t 
have said it, only she’s always hinting at Uncle 
Christopher. Uncle Christopher certainly does 
go to sleep when Mr. Boyco preaches, and he 
hasn’t studied any scientific little movements 
during his slumbers to make the people believe 
that he’s all alive. I gave lim a hint one day, 
and he got so angry with me!” 

**T shouldn’t have thought he could have been 
angry with you. It seems to me trom what you 
say that you may do whatever you please with 
him,” 

** He is very good tome. If you knew it all—if 
you could understand how good he has been! I'll 
try and tell you some day. It is not what he has 
done that makes me love him so, but what he has 
thoroughly understood, and what, so understand. 
ing, he has not done, and what he has not said. 
It is a case of sympathy. If ever there was a 
gentleman, Uncle Christopher was one. And I 
used to dislike him so, at one time!” 

** And why ?” 

* Chiefly because he would make me wear brown 
frocks when I wanted to have them pink or green. 
And he kept me for six months from having them 
long, and up to this day he scolds me if thero is 
half an inch on the ground for him to tread 
upon.” 

**T shouldn’t mind that, if I were you.” 

**T don’t—not now. But I used to be scrious 
when Iwas a young girl. And we thought, Bell 
and I, that he was cross to mamma. He and 
mamma didn’t agree at first, you know, as they 
do now. It is quito true that he did dislike 
mamma when we first came here.” 

“T can’t think how anybody could ever dislike 
Mrs. Dale.” 

* But he did. And then he wanted to make up 
a marriage between Bell and my cousin Bernard. 
But neither of them cared a bit for the other, and 
then he used to scold them—and then—and then 
—and then—oh, he was so goodtome! Here's 
Gregory at last. Gregory, we've been waiting this 
hour and a half.” 

**Tt ain’t ten minutes sinco Hopkins let me come 
with the barrows, miss.” 

“Then Hopkins is a traitor, Never mind, 
You’d better begin now—up there at the steps. 
[t’ll be quite dark in a few minutes. Here’s Mrs. 
Giles with her broom. Come, Mrs. Giles, we shall 
have to pass the night hero if you don’t make 
haste. Are you cold, Grace ?” 

“No; I’m not cold. I’m thinking what they 
are doing now in the church-at Hogglestock.” 

“Tho Hogglestock church is not pretty—like 
this ?” 

Oh, no it’s a very plain brick building, with 
something like a pigeon-house for a bel ry. And 
the pulpit is over the reading-desk, and the read- 
ing-desk over the clerk, so that papa, when he 
preaches, is nearly up to thecciling. And the 
whole place is divided into pews, in which the 
farmers hide themsclyes when they come to 
elnrch.” 

So that nobody can see whethor they go to 
sleep or no. Oh, Mrs. Giles, you mustn’t pull that 
down, That’s what wo have been putting up all 
day.” 

“But it bein the way, miss, so that the minis- 
ter can’t budge in or out o’ the door.” 

Never mind. Then he must stay one side or 
the other. That would be too much after all our 
trouble.” 

And Miss Dale hurried across the chancel to 
save some pretty arching boughs, which, in the 
ju lgment of Mrs. Giles, encroached too much on 
the vestry floor, 

* As if it signified which side ho was,” she said, 
in a whisper to Grace. 

**I don’t suppose they'll have anything in the 
church at home,” said Grace. 

** Somebody will stick up a wreath or two, I dare 
say.” 

“Nobody will. There never is anybody at Hog- 
glestock to stick up wreathes, or to do anything 
for the prettiness of life, And now there will be 
less done than ever. How can mamma look after 
holly-leaves in her present state? And yet she 
will miss them, too, Poor mamma sees very little 
that is pretty; but ehe has not forgoiten how 
pleasant pretty things are,” 

**T wish I knew your mother, Grace.” 

“T think it would be impossible for any one to 
know mamma now—for any one who had not 
known her before. She never makes even g new 
acquaintance. Shoe secms to think that there is 
nothing left for her in the world but to try and 
keep papa out of misery. And she does not suc- 
ceed in that. Poor papa!” 

“Is he very unhappy about this wicked accusa- 





tion?” 


Yes, he is very unhappy. But, Lily, I don’t 
know about it’s being wicked.” 

** Bat you know that it is untrue.” 

“Of course I know that papa did not mean to 
take anything that was not his own. But, you 
see, nobody knows where it came from; and no- 
body, except mamma and Jane and I understand 
how very absent papa can be. I’m sure he 
doesn’t know the least in the world how he came 
by it himself, or he would tell mamma. Do you 
know, Lily, I think I havo been wrong to come 
away ?” 

**Don’t say that, dear. Remember how anxious 
Mrs. Crawley was that you should come.” 

* But I cannot bear to be comfortable here, 
while they are so wretched at home. It seems 
such a mockery. Everytime I find myself smiling 
at what you say to me, I think I must be the most 
heartless creature in the world.” 

‘Ts it so very bad with them, Grace?” 

Indeed, it is bad. I don’t think yon can 
imagine what mamma bas to go through. She 
has to cook all that is eaten in the house, and 
then very often there is no money in the houso 
to buy anything. If you were to sce the clothes 
she wears, even that would make your heart 
bleed. I who have been used to being poor all my 
life—even I, when at home, am dismayed by 
what she has to endure.” 

** What can we do for her, Grace ?” 

** You can do nothing, Lily. But when things 
are like that at home you'can understand what I 
feel in being here.” 

Mrs. Giles and Gregory had now completed 
their task, or had so nearly done so as to make 
Miss Dale think that she might safely leave the 
church. 

“We will goin now,” she said ; “for it is dark 
and cold, and what I cal! creepy. Do you ever 
fancy that perhaps you will sce a ghost some 
day ? 

TI don’t think I shall ever see a ghost ; but all 
the same I should be half afraid to be here alone 
in the dark.” 

**T am often hero alono in the dark, but I am 
beginning to think I shall never see a ghost now. 
I am losing all my romance, and getting to be an 
old woman. Do you know, Grace, I do so hate 
myself for being such an old maid.” 

** But who says you are an old maid, Lily?” 

‘I see it in people’s eyes, and hear it in their 
voices. And they ail talk to me as if I were very 
steady, and altogether removed from anything 
like fun and frolic. It seems to be admitted that 
it a girl does not want to fall in love, she ought 
not to care for any other fun in the world, If 
anybody made out a list of the old ladies in these 
parts, they’d put down Lady Julia, and mamma, 
and Mrs. Boyce, and me, and old Mrs, Hearne. 
The very children have an awful respect tor me, 
and give over playing directly they sce me. Well, 
mamma, we’ve done at last, and I have had such 
a scolding from Mrs, Boyce.” 

“T dare say you deserved it, my dear.” 

. “No, Idid not,mamma, Ask Grace if I did.” 

“Was she not saucy to Mrs, Boyce, Miss 
Crawiey ?” 

She said that Mr. Boyce scratches his nose in 
church,” said Grace. 

**So he does; and go to gleep, too.” 

“Tf you told Mrs. Boyce that, Lily, I think she 
was quite right to scold you.” 

Such was Miss Lily Dale, with whom Grace 
Crawley was staying; Lily Dale with whom Mr. 
John Eames, of the Income-tax Office, had been 
so long and 60 steadily in love, that he was re- 
garded among his fellow-clerks as a miracle of 
constancy ; who had herself, in former days, being 
so unfortunate in love as to have been regarded 
among her fricnds in the country as the most ill- 
used of women. As John Eames had been able 
to be comfortable in life—that is to say, not utterly 
a wrotch—in spite of his love, so had she managed 
to hold up her head and live as other young women 
live, in spite of her misfortune, Dut, as it may 
bo said, also, that his constancy was true con- 
stancy, although he knew how to enjoy the good 
things of the world, so also had her misfortune 
been a true misfortune, although she had been 
able to bear it without much outer show of ship- 
wreck, For a few days—for a week or two, when 
the blow first struck her, she had been knocked 
down, and the friends who were nearest to her 
had thought that she would never again stand 
erect upon her feet, But she had been very 
strong, stout at heart, of a fixed purpose, and 
capable of resistance against oppression, Even 
her own mother had been astonished and some- 
times almost dismayed by the strength of her 
will, Her mother knew well how it was with her 
now: but they who saw her frequently, and who 
did not know her as her mother knew her—the 
Mrs. Doyces of her acquaintance—whispered 
among themselves that Lily Dale was not so soft 
of heart as people used to think. 

Onthe nextday, Christmas Day, asthcreader'will 
remember, Grace Crawley was taken up to dine at 
the big house with the old squira Mrs. Dale’s 
eldest daughter, with her husband, Dr. Crofts, 
was to be there; and also Lily’s old friend, who 
was also the especial friend of Johnny Eames, 
Lady Julia de Guest, Grace had endeavored to 
be excused from the party, pleading many pleas. 
But tho upshot of all her pleas was this: that, 
while her father’s position was so painful, she 
ought not to go out anywhere. In answer to this, 
Lily Dale, corroborated by her mother, assured 
her that, for her father’s sake, she ought not to 
exhibit any such feeling; that in doing so she 
would seem to express a doubt as to her father’s 
innocence, Then she allowed herself to be per- 
suaded, telling her friend, however, that she knew 
the day would be very miserable to her. 

** It will be very humdrum, if you please,’’ said 
Lily. “Nothing can be more humdrum than 
Christmas at the Great House, Nevertheless, 
you must go.” 

Coming out of church, Grace was introduced to 
the old squire. He wasathinold man, with gray 


hair, and the smallest possible gray whiskers, with 
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a dry, solemn face, not carrying in his outward 
gait much of the customary jollity of Christmas. 
He took off his hat to her, and said some word to 
her as to hoping to have the pleasure of seeing 
her at dinner. It sounded very cold to her, and 
she became at ouce afraid of him. 

“I wish I was not going,” she said to Lily, 
again. ‘“Iknowhe thinks I ought nottogo. I 
shail bo so thankful if you will but let me stay.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Grace. It all comes irom 
your not knowing him or understandimg him. 
And how should you understand him? I give you 
my word that I would tell you if I did not know 
that he wishes you to go.” 

She had to go. 

** Of course I haven’t a dress fit. How should 
1?” she said to Lily. ‘‘ How wrong it is of me to 
put myself up to such a thing as this.” 

**Your dress is beautiful, child. We are none 
of us going in evening-dresses. Pray believe that 
I will not make you do wrong. If you won’t trust 
me, can’t you trust mamma ?” 

Of course she went. When the three ladies 
entered the drawing-room of the Great House, 
they found that Lady Julia had arrived just before 
them. Lady Julia immediately took hoid of Lily 
andled her apart, having a word or two to say 
about the clerk in the Income-tax Office. Iam 
not sure but what tho dear cld woman sometimes 
said a few more words than were expedient, with 
a view to the object which she had so closely at 
heart. 

‘John is to be with us the first week in Feb- 
ruary,” she said. ‘‘ I suppose you'll see him before 
that, as he'll probably be with his mother a few 
days before he comes to me.” ; 

“*T dare say we shall see him quite in time, Lady 
Julia,” said Lily. 

** Now, Lily, don’t be ill-natured.” 

“I’m the most good-natured young woman 
alive, Lady Julia; and asfor Johnny, he is always 
made as welcome at the Small House as violets in 
March. Mamma purrs about him when he comes, 
asking all manner of flattering questions as though 
he were a cabinet minister at least, and I always 
admire some little knickknack that he has got, 
anew ring, or a stud, or a button, There isn't 
another man in all the world whose buttons I’d 
look at.” 

“Tt isu’t his buttons, Lily.’ 

* Ab, that’s just it. Ican go as far as his but- 
tons. But come, Lady Julia, this is Christmas 
time, and Christmas should be a holiday.” 

In the meantime, Mrs. Dale was occupied with 
her married daughtcr and her son-in-law, and the 
squire had attached himself to poor Graze, 

** You have never been in this part ofthe country 
before, Miss Crawley?” he said. 

‘No, sir.” 

** It is rather pretty just about here, and Guest- 
wick Manor is a fine place in its way, but we have 
not so much natural beauty as you have in Barset- 
shire. Chaldicote Chase is, I think, as pretty as 
anything in England.” 

*‘ Inever saw Chaldicote Chase, sir. It isn’t 
pretty at all at Hogglestock, where we live.” 

“ah, I forgot. No, itis not very pretty at Hog- 
glestock. Tunat’s where the bricks come from.” 

‘* Papa is clergyman at Hogglestock.” 

“Yes, yes; Iremember. Your father is a great 
scholar. I have often heard of him. I am so 
sorry he should be distressed by this charge they 
have made. But it will all come right at the 
assizes. They always getatthetruththere. I 
used to be intimate with a clergyman in Barset- 
shire of the name of Grantly”—Grace felt that 
her ears were tingling, and that her face was red 
—‘*Arcideacon Grantly. His father was bishop 
of the diocese.” 

“Yes, sir, Archdeacon Grantly lives at Plum- 
stead.” 

‘*T was staying once with an old friend of mine, 
Mr. Thorne, of Uilathorne, who lives close to 
Plumstead, and saw a good dealof them, I re- 
member thinking Henry Grantly was a very nice 
lad. He married afterward.” 

“Yes, sir, but his wife is dead now, and he has 
got a little girl—Edith Grantly.” 

**Is there no other cuild?” 

‘No, sir; only Edith.” 

* You kuow him, then?” , 

“Yes, sir; I know Major Grantly—and Edith. 
I never saw Archdeacon Grantly.” 

“Then, my dear, you never saw a very famous 
pillar of the church. I remember when people 
used to talk a great deal about Archdeacon 
Grantly ; but when his time cume te be made a 
bishop, he was not suflicicntly new-fangled, and 
so he got passed by. {fc is much better off as he 
is, I should say. Lishops have to work very hard, 
my dear.” 

Do they, sir?” 

‘So they tell me. And the rchdeacon is a 
wealthy man. So Henry Grantly has got an only 
daughter? I hopo she is a nice child, for] re- 
member liking him well.” 

“She is a very nice child, indeed, Mr. Dale, 
She could not be nicer. Aud she is so lovely.” 

Then Mr. Dale looked into his young com- 
panion’s face, struck by tho sudden animation of 
her words, and perceived for the first time that 
she was very pretty. 

After this Grace becam> accustomed to the 
strangeness of the facesround her, andmanaged to 
eat her dinner without much perturbation of 
spirit. When, after dinner, the squire proposed 
to her that they should drink the health of her 
papa and mamma, she was almost reduced to tears, 
and yet she liked him for doing it. It was terrible 
to her to have them mentioned, knowing as she 
did that every one who mentioned them must 


be aware of their misery, for the misfortune of 
her father had become notorious in the country ; | 


but it was almost more terrible to her that no 


allusion should be mado to them, for then she | 
would be driven to think that her father was | 
@ man whom the world could not afford to mene | 


tion.* 
“Papa and mamma,” she just murmured, rais- 
ing her glass to her lips, 





in 


‘Grace, dear,” said Lily, from across the table, 
‘‘here’s papa and mamma, and the young man at 
Marlborough, who is carrying everything belore 

im.” 

* Yes; we v 02% forget the young man at Marl- 
borough,” said ts Squire. 

Grace felt this to bo good-nitured, because her 
brother at Marlborough was the one bright spot 
in her family, and she was comforted. 

‘And we will drink the health of my friend, 
John Eames,” said Lady Julia. 

‘John Eames’s health,” said the squire, in a 
low voice, 

“Johnvy’s health,” said Mrs. Dale; but Mrs. 
Dale’s voice was not very brisk. 

. “John’s health,” said Dr. Crofts and Mrs. Crofts, 
in a breath. 

“*Here’s the health of Johnny Eames,” said 
Lily; and her voice was the clearest and the 
boldest of them all. 

But she had made up her mind that if Lady 
Julia could not be induced to spare her for the 
future, she and Lady Julia must quarrel. : 

"No one can understand,” she said to her 
mother that evening, “‘how dreadful it is, this 
being constantly told, before one’s family and 
friends, that one ought to marry a certain young 
man,” 

“She didn’t say that, = dear.” 

‘* s\.ould much prefer that sie should, for then 
Icowld get up on my legs and answer her off the 
reel, Of course everybody there understood 
what she meant—including old John Bates, who 
stood at the sideboard and coolly drank the toast 
himself,”’ 

‘*He always does that to all the family toasts on 
Christmas Day. Your uncle likes it.” 

“That wasn’t a family toast, and John Bates 
had no right todrinkit.” , 

After dinner they all played at cards—a round 
game—and the squire put in the stakes, 

** Now, Grace,” said Lily, ‘‘ you are the visitor 
and you must win, or else Uncle Christopher won’t 
be happy. He always likes a young lady visitor 

win.” 


; “But I never played a game of cards in my 
e ” 


**Go and sit next to him and he'll teach you. 
Uncle Christopher, won’t you teach Grace Craw- 
ley? She never saw a Pope Joan board in her life 
before,” 

“Come here, my dear, and sit next to me. 
Dear, dear, dear! Fancy Henry Grantly havin 
a little girl! What a handsome iad he was! An 
it seems only yesterday |!” 

If it was so that Lily had said a word to her uncle 
about Grace and the major, the old squire had 
become on a sudden very sly. Be that as it may, 
Grice Crawley thought that he was a }leasant old 
man; and though, while talking to him about 
Edith, she persisted in not learning to play Pope 
Joan, so that he conld not contrivo that she 
should win, nevertheless the squire took to her 
very kindiy, and told her to come up with Li.y 
and sec him scmetimes while she was staying at 
the Small House. The squire, in speaking of his 
sister-in-law’s cottage, always called it the Small 
House. 

“Only think of my winning,” said Lady Julia, 
drawing togetber her wealth. ‘Well, Im sure I 
want it bad enough ; for I don’t know at all whether 
I’ve got any income of my own. It’s all Johu 
Eames’s fault, my dear; for he won't go and 
make those people settle it in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.” 

Poor Lily, who was standing on the hearth- 
rug, toucued her mother’s arm. She knew that 
Johnny’s name was lugged in with retcrence to 
Lady Julia’s et altogether for her benefit. 

‘I wonder whether she ever had a Johnny of 
her own?” sho said to her mother; “and, if so, 
whether she liked it when her friends sent the 
town-crier round to talk about him ?” 
wa means to be good-natured,” said Mrs. 

aie. 

“Of course she does. But it is such a pity 
when people won't understand.” 

**My uncle didn’t bite you after all, Grace,” 
said Lily to her friend, as they were going home 
at night by the pathway which led trom the garden 
of one house to the garden of the other. 

**T like Mr. Daie very much,” said Grace. ‘Heo 
was very kiud to me.” 

** There is some queer-looking animal of whom 
they say that he is better than he looks, and I 
— of that saying when I think of my 
uncle, 

“For shame, Lily!” caid her mother. ‘ Your 
uncle, for his age, is 2s good a looking man as | 
know. And he always looks like just what heis— 
an English gentleman.” 

**T didn’t mean to say a word against his dear 
old face and figure, mamma; but his heart and 
mind and general disposition, as they come out in 
experience and days of trial, are so much better 
than the samples of them which he puts on the 
counter for men and women to judge by. He 
wears we 1, and he washes well—if you know what 
I mean, Grace.”’ 

Yes Ituink I know wiat you mean,” 

**The Apollos of the world—I don’t mean in 
outward looks, mamma, but the Apollos in heart 
—the men—and tie women, too—who are so full 
of feeling, so svft-natured, so kind; who never 
say across word, who never get out of bed on 
tlie wrong side in the morning—it so often turns 
out that they won’t wash.” 

Such was the expression of Miss Lily Dale’s 
experience, 








THE DESIGNS FOR THE NEW POST 
OFFICE. 


Now tTuart the dry old cistern at the lower 
end of the City Hail Park has bern handed over to the 
Government as a site ior tue New Pust-Office, it will be 
interesting to our reaucrs to Lave a glimpse of the de- 
signs alre:dy sent in by some of our Iwading avc'iitects 
for that structure. The acc mpanying wood-cuts have 
been copied with filelity irom these designs, a few 
words of explanation eoncerning which we herewith 
supply for the information of the patient public. 











No. 1, desi 
the 





| cording to che plans of Mr. Mould. 


ed by Mr Diaper, is correctly described | 
6 cation annexed to it as belonging to the | kerosene expended by Mr, P, B, Wight, is an excellent 


Sugar-tongs order of architecture. It has ‘ts recom- | 
mendations. One of these is that St. Valentine’s Day 
in each year would bring an augmented assortment of | 
sweet things to the mouth of a post-office belonging to | 
the sugur-tongs persuasion. There are missives of | 
quite another sort daily transmiited through a post-office 
which no person of properly consti!uted mind would 
touch save with a tongs; and this, as Mr. Diaper justly 
remarks, gives a great deal of suggestive force to the 
style of archite:tare adopted by him. We think, there- 
fore, that the Government could not do better than ac- 
cept Mr. Diaper’s design, 





The general coup d’a@il offered by design No. 2, isa 
little startling, at first, and would naturally strike whe 
observer as being the work of an incendiary. It was 
furnished, nevertheless, by Mr. R. M. Hunt, who speci- 
fies it as belonging to the wax-candle order of avchi- 
tecture. Itis true, as th's clever architect remarks in 
his specification, that we no longer uss sealing-wax for 
the security of our let ers, but then, as he sagaciously 
adds, wax-candle columns will have the advantage of 
being light and taper in iorm., The thinz wouid be more 
complete, though, in our judgment, if Mr. Hunt wou'd 
more thorougily carry out the wax idea by placing over 
the architrave of his design a wax fizure of Justice cut- 
ting out postage-stamps with her sword with one hand, 
while she we'ghs them in her scales with the other. 
Should ovr suxgestion be adopted, we sha'l advise the 
Government certainly by all means to accept the ad- 
mirable design of Mr. R. M. Hunt. The m:tter is one 
in which we conceive that we hav» a right to advise the 
Government, seeing that our outlay for postage-stampe 
amounts to the nice little sum of $250,000 a year, 
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Of design No. 3, which has been furnished by Messrs 
Reid & Giiffichs, it would nut be pr per to epeskk at 
lurge without long and profound consider tion. Tucse 
gentlemen, it may not be generally known, are the 
architects of the aerial iron trottoir that sp.ns asphyxi- 
ated Broadway, just wh re the street of Fulton dis 
gorges its heterogeneous elements into the lap of that 
thoroughfare. Iron eppears to have completely taken 
posse sion of the joint soul of Mesers. Reid & Grifii:hs, 
avd hence the desi,n offere! by tuem belongs w th | 
Gothic horse-shoo style of architecture. [6 is a pity 
that the name of the Goth who invented that style lus | 
becn lost to posterity. It is understood that the Fourth | 
Avenue Railroad Company, with that liberality Ly 
which ellits actions are c iaracterized, Las offer. d to | 
contribute the shoes of ali its horses that huve died | 
s'nce its incorporation toward the building of the new 
Post-Offic’, should the desivn sent in by Messrs. Reid 
& Grifitis be accepted. To our way of thinking, the | 
lesiyn ig a very felicitous one. The horse-shoe ULrings 
goo@ luck. Ivon suggests force; and it is no irony ou 
our part to s»y thet, if the authorities know » hat they 
a.exbou, they will not hesitate for a moment to secure 
(ha desgn end services of the genilemen with whom 
the idea of a Gothic horse-shoe Post-Office originaicd. 
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The fashionable game of croquet has :u:nished Mr. 
Jacov Wrey Mouid with the idea for desiyn No. 4, wii.ch 
that gentleman classifies as representing an order of 
architecture entirely new and or ginal. There are cer- 
tain drawvacks counected with this Croquet style whic! | 
may give rise t» some croakings, Hypercritical persons | 
will probably object to having the sericus down-town 
business of life mixed up with a frivolous game like | 
croquet. They aro opposed to having their post-office, | 
like their mutton, served up wit a gime flavor. Now, 
in our opinion, Mr. Mou'd has hit the bali throurh th 
right hoop by hisintroiuctiou of te mallet as an arcii- 
tectur’1 device. Clever as the wax-candles of design No, 
2 certainly are, we do not think that they would, fora | 
moment, stand comparison with this Mou 





1 The; 
velvet lawn upon which croquet is played is, as most | 
persons are aware, @ capital field for flirtation, and it | 
will be a thing worth the deep consideration of the 
Government whether a post-office bui: in the croquet 
siy’e would not tend greatly to augment the postal 
reven‘ie of the country by the great incrcase of love 
correspondence to which it would give rise. Therefore 
the Government will do well to mould its decision ac- 


























Design No. 5, which is the result of much midnight 


| bave porters to attend to the 


| been reached in them. 





example of the telescopic, or double-barreled barnacle 
order of architecture. Mr. Wight is the gentleman to 
whom art owes so much for the National Academy of 
Design, the idea of which distractingly beaut 
edifice was suggested to him by a dream, in which he 
imagined hims: li a champioa ches:piayer condemned 
for 4 number Of years to play nothing but ‘‘)oker,” 
and that with a packof pictorial cards. ‘Lhe jntrodue- 
tion of the telescope in this a-ntleman’s design is, as 
we think, a very bappy bit. Silence is a great desidara- 
tum in a vast department like a genera! post-office, and 
the constant presence of the telescope will teach noisy 
people that they had b«tter shut up. Should the 
Government happen to get into a fog, then, with regard 
to these various designs, we would advise them to clear 
it off by sweeping the horizon with Mr. Wight’s tele- 
scope, 



























































Last, though by no means leas', comes design No, 
6—the production of our own vrain, and obviously 
to be classed as belonging to the bottle-and-glass order 
of architecture. Severity in architecture is apt to 
render the nation suffering under it morose, gloomy, 
and despondent. Mauy of our public buildings re- 
semble institutions for the promotion of suicide. Our 
porticos are cloisters in which pule Melancholy broods, 
and sad merchants sland up to have teir shoes blacked. 
Is this wise ? is it human ? is it right? We reply in the 
negative to each of these queries, and we say proudly 
that the Government will confer a blessing on American 
Jiuinan neture by at once adopting cur id:a for a jolly 
City Post-Office, the design of which will be calculated 
to banish wrinkles froin the brow of care and prompt a 
succession of ‘* smiles,” 








HON. ANGUS CAMERON. . 


Hon. Ancus Cameron, who has recently 
come prominently before the public as the successful 
candidate for Speaker of the lower House of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature, was born in Caledonia, Livingston 
county, New York, inthe year 1827. Speaker Cameron 
completed his collegiute course at Genesee College, and 
after studying law for several years in the City of Buf. 
falo, was admitted tothe bar of thatcity. In the year 
1857 he mov-d to the Siate of Wisconsin, and located in 
the City of La Crosse. In 1852 he was clected to re- 
present the counties of La Crosse and Monroe in the 
St.to Senate for the years 1863 and 1864. In 1866 he 
wisa Momber of the Assembly from tie City ot La 
Crosse, and Cha.rman of the Committee on Judiciary. 
H>» was re-elected to represcmt the same district for 
1867, and on the 9th day of January was elected Speaker 
of the Assembly. 
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HON. WYMAN SPOONER. 


How.*Wratan Spooner, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Wisconsin, and ex-officio President of the State Sen. 
ute, was born ia Worcester, Massachusetts, in the year 
1798, and received h's education in the Vermont Journal 
office in which he served a full apprenticeship, and 
labored until he reached the age of twenty-one years, 
‘hea ho purch:eed an interest in the office, and be- 
e its ecitor end pablisher, and cerried on the busi- 
ness-fo-ten years. At the age of thi:ty-ono ho com- 









mcuced the study of law in the office of Hon. D. A. A, 
Bac) 





end atier the usual course was admitted to the 
ar. Inu 1886 ho removed to Siark county, Ohio, and 

hile there held the office of Prosecuting Attorney and 
School Supcrriutendent. Tn 1842 he again chonged his 
location, end settled in Walwor.h county, Wiscensin, 
where coon acter he was elected Judge of Probate. In 
1851 le was elected 2 Member of the Assembly from 
that county. In 1652 ho was re-clected to the Assembly, 
In 1853 he ws appointed Judge of the First Judicial 
Cireuit. In 1855 he was again elected to the Assembly, 
and made Speaker cf that body. In 1861 he was elected 
State Senator for the Tyelfth District, and was Presi- 
dent pro tem. of the Senate. In 1864 he was called to act 
as L eutenant-Governor, and became ez-oficio President 
of the Stite Senate; this posiuon he filled with such 
abiiity, that the Union party re-nominated him by ac- 
clamat.ou ior the same po.ition, and he was re-elected 
by a larzely ‘ncreased majority. Governor Spooner is 
now sixty-nine years of age, in (he enjoyment of all his 
faculti-s, and is recoguized as a leader among his 
political friends. 











Sloeeping-Coach of the Erie Railroad. 


Tursz coaches are cleven feet wide, sixty- 
seven long, and nive high. They are ventilated from 
the iop, the air passing through a fountain of water 
before entering the car, so as to insure a perfect free- 
dom from dust. These coaches aro fitted-up with state- 
roouis, dressing-rooms, and other conveniences, and 
wants of the passengers, 
The beds are made freshly every day, and it would seem 
as though the perf ction of night ra.lway-traveling had 
Four or five of these coaches 
leave every cycuing on the night express train, so that 
the traveler can go to bed in New York and wake in 
Cleveland, which is almost realizing the fairy stories of 
his youth. 








Silver Spring Drinking-Fountain, at Druid 
Hill Park, Baltimore. 


Tuts drinking-fountain forms one of the 
ornamentsof Druid Lill, the Central Park of Baltimore, 
Maryland. The practic.i common senss which suggests 
placing such public conveniences in places of public 
resort cannot be too much commended, and its applica- 
tion can be greatiy extended, to the further advaniage 
of the public. The civilization of America in these 
respects is at the lowest point. Every small city in 


| Europe has always ils public park, where music can be 
| enjoyed in the open air, and where the people go for 


recreation. In this country any such provision for t.e 
public poolis an exception. Here we are all expected 
to pass life in working for the means to enjoy life’at 
some future time, instead of doing so now. The truth 
of the proverb, ‘‘all work and no play,” is, in conse. 
quence, proved nowhere more than in this country, 








Dratu.—The great revealer, Death. alone 
holds the key to the solution of the impenetrable mys. 
tery between mind and matter, soul and body, ‘ 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF GREENBACKS, 


Ovr series of Illustrations will show the 
process of manufacturing greenbacks at Washington. 
Virst we have a view of the TrEasuRY BuILpING. In 
passing in review the various processes through which 
our paper-money goes before it passes into circulation, 
we pass over the workshops where the machinery is 
anade and the paper prepared. .This paper is peculiar, 
being insoluble in hot or cold water, and can never 
ugain be converted into pulp for remanufacture. Placed 
up to the light, faint yellow fibres can be seen running 
jike threads of nerves in evéry direction through it. 
Yellow photographs biack, and hence the value of this 
paper as a means of preventing counterfeiting by pho 
tography. The paper is made of uniform texture in 
sheets of equal size, and about 40,000 sheets can be 
aanufactured in a day. We now pass into the rgom 
used for the manufacture of the ink. Here the various 
l.inds of colored ink used in the various varieties of our 
national currency are prepared. From here we pass 
into the Arr Room, where the original plates are en- 
graved. These original plates we meet again in the 
HARDENING Room, where the soft steel is tempered and 
made so hard that, as we see from the TRANSFER Ma- 
©HINE, the design engraved upon it is transferred 
~o other plates, thus giving duplicates to be used in the 
printing, and to replace those worn out by use. Now we 
pass into the room containing the HypravLic ENGINE, 
which furnishes the power for printing. This machine 
is in the lower floor of the Treasury Building. There 
ure sixteen hydraulic pumps; each cylinder works four 
pumps. The power thus obtained is in fact limited only 
by the strength of the material. The presses are also 
Hydrostatic Presses. Then there are rooms for drying 
the printed bills, for numbering and trimming them, 
-or printing the bronze designs upon them, and for 
other purposes, which we must pass over now without 
illustration, until we come to the SEALING Room. This 
room contains fourteen Gordon yresses, four for seal- 
ing bonds, eight for sealing natiohal bank notes and 


legal tender notes, and four for bronzing fractional | eight hours, 40,000 in all, or 160,000 notes. The bronz: 
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U. S. TREASURY BUILDING AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


currency. To each sealing machine is one operator, 


Each ma- 


to each bronzing machine four operators. 




















CURRENCY BUREAU—THE ART ROOM, 


chine turns owt about 5,000 impressions in a day of 





SEGMENTAL ENGINE AND INK MILI&. 





ing machines turn out 16,000 impressions, which aver. 
ige fifteen notes to the impression or sheet, making 
240,000 fractional currency notes. This room has a 
male superintendent and a female assistant. The lat- 
cer sits at a table with four other women. The notes 


CURRENCY BUBREAU—TRANSFER ROOM. 


come into this room from the Trimming Room. The 
amount is given to the assistant superintendent. She 
gives a receipt for them, and hands them over to her 
assistants, who count them, and if they are not correct- 
ly reported from the Trimming Room, they are sent 
back immediately for correction. The assistant super- 
intendent keeps a record of all notes received and de. 
livered. All accounts are balanced every afternoon, 
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and the report made out and given to the genera 
book-keeper. This takes place before any one is 
allowed to leave the room, The notes and bonds on 
hand are then locked up in a closet, of which the super- 
intendent takes thekey. After the money is thus pre- 
pared for circulation, it passes through a process by 
which the notes printed upon sheets are separated, and 
is afterward stored in the vault of the building, subject 
to the order of the Secretary of the Treasury. Almost 
as complicated a process as we have thus hastily run 
through has also to be performed in receiving, count- 
ing, canceling and destroying the imperfect and muti- 
lated notes which come in for redemption. In the plan 
of its circulation our Treasury does not follow that 
adopted by the Bank of England. In that institution, 
no note is ever issued a second time, but all, however 
new, a8 soon as they come into the bank a second time 
are destroyed. With us, however, they are issued as 
often as they will stand it, so that they are not finally 
destroyed until actually worn out, The process of 
assorting the bills when they come in is neither as in- 
teresting nor as pleasant as that we have just witnessed, 
but may form the basis for a future series of illus- 
trations. 








ISABELLA II., QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


IsaBexua II., of Spain, is the only remaining 
Bourbon sovereign in Europe. She was born on the 
80th of October, 1830. Her father, Ferdinand VII., 
had been influenced by his wife, Maria Christina, to 
issue the Pragmatic Decree, abolishing the Salic law 
of succession, which denied woman the right to suc- 
ceed to the throne. At his death in 1833, his eldest 
daughter, the subject of our sketch, was proclaimed 
queen under the regency of her mother. This event 
gave rise to a civil war, since the clai of the late 
king’s brother were warmly supported by a large body 
of the people. This war lasted seven years, until the 
Cortes confirmed the claims of Isabella by pronouncing 
sentence of exile against Don Carlos and his ad- 
herents. 

In 1840 the Queen regnant retired to France, resign 
ing her power into the hands of Espartero. During the 
next three years, the young queen’s education was 
under the control of this constitutional leader, In 1843 

















CURRENCY BUREAU—THE HARDENING ROOM, 
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she was declared by the Cortes to have attained 
her majority, and thenceforth took her place among 
the reigning sovereigns of Europe. Two years atter- 
ward, her mother, having recurned to Madrid, influenced 
her marriage with her cousin, Don Francisco d’Assis. 


The result of this union has been five children, but its | 


uncongenial character destroyed the domestic happi- | 
ness of the queen. The frequent estrangements and 
reconciliations which have resulted from the want ot | 
affection between herself and her husband have givea 
rise to any quantity of scandal and slander, but it ig | 
certain that during her reign Spain has made great pro- 
gress in internal improvements, and advanced largely | 
toward the resumption of her former position among 
the nations of Europe. 
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| The city is a very ancient one, having been founded, 
| of it a city of great commercial importance. In the 


| ians, and in the second surrendered to the Romans. 
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THE HYDRAULIC ENGINES, TREASURY BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CADIZ, SPAIN. 


Capiz is a seaport in the island of Leon, off 
the south-west coast of Andalusia, sixty miles north- 
west of Gibraltar, and sixty-four miles south of Seville, 
and is the capital of the province of the same name. 


under the name of Gades, by the Pheenicians, who made 
first Punic war it fell into the hands of the Carthagin- 
The city is well defended, and the port is protected 


from storms by an extensive mole. The city itself is 
well built, with paved streets, and many of the public 





buildings are worthy of attention. The old cathedral is 
one of the finest architectural monuments of Spain, 
while the new cathedral, though yet unfinished, is fa- 
mous for its splendor, being built entirely of white 
marble. The trade of Cadiz is not as large as it was 
formerly, though it is known as one of the principal 
ports for the exportation of sherry wine. “Public atten- 
tion has recently been attracted to Cadiz by the trouble 
between Spain and England, in consequence of the 
treatment of an English vessel by the Spanish authori- 
ties. England demanded satisfaction and sent her 
iron-clad fleet to this port to demand it. Their pres- 
ence appears to have altered the opinion of Spain con- 
cerning her behavior, and she made the requisite 
apology. 
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Tue tenement-house question is exciting an 
attention which we trust will lead to the cure of such a 
disgrace as it now is. It would be easy enough to 
remedy it if a common-sense attempt were only made. 
The excuse for high rents that the population is over- 
crowded, is absurd. If the real estate in New York City 
was properly improved, the space could easily accom- 
modate a population of thrice its size, more conveni- 
ently than it does that it now contains. No owner of 
real estate in the city should be allowed to build such 
pest holes as our tenement houses are, or to retain such 
shanties as cover now almost one-third of the city below 
fourteenth street. If the people will ever become aware 


of their power in this matter, improvements could be 
made here as théy are in Paris. 
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AFTER THE DREAM! 


BY R. C. SPENCER. 


I raxe each little trait of hin— 
My tears I stay awhile, to lo % 
On each beloved leaf or book 
That bears the memory of my drcam! 


On cool still autumn days my fect 
Tread those old lonely ways they trod 
With him—my love—my little ¢«d, 

With whom to walk it seemed so sweet! 


Sad gardens he has wandered by— 

The trees, the meadows he has known, 
I see, as in a girl’s long sigh, 

My heart goes wandering back alone! 


O love !—O dream from which I wake— 
That I had never slept !—or he 

No power thus deep had owned to make 
This living earth a hell to me! 


There is no music in the air— 

No scent in a!l the blushing flowers! 
Seem all the leafy trees as bare 

As they were rich in other hours! 


Has earth grown dim in my long trance? 
What blight is on the glorious day? 
How oft I prayed the light to stay, 

So I might linger in his glance! 


Too long are now the early dews— 
Too dark the sun—the flowers to» cold! 
The stars are not the stars of old, 

Nor is there shadow ’neath the yews! 


Could I but dream again!—though, while 
I slept, I knew how soon again 

I must awake, to miss his smile, 
To tread my widowed paths of pain! 


Ah! sweet when a cold hand is laid— 
When I where he has fled shall go! 
To live is but to sleep !—we know 

There is a waking for the dead ! 


THE DEAD SHOT. 


7 

“ Never but once, said the old captain,” knock- 
ing the asbes from his long pipe against the bars 
of the grate, whilo the red glaro from the sea- 
coal fire lit up his weather-beaten faco to a ruddy 
bronze, amid which the blazing nose shone like a 
beacon—“ never but once, and that was when I 
was junicr licutenant on the Baz-r in—let me 
see—well, in eighteen hundred and over «0 few- 
T’ve sailed round somo since then and egen some 
pretty tough service on sea and land ; but I don’t 
think I ever made a narrower escape yet.” 

** Well, tell us about it,” captain, I said ; andthe 
crowd echoing my wish, we all gathered closer 
round the smoking-room fire at the Dlank Club. 
The old sea-dog gave an acquicscent grunt ; sent 
tho amber mouth-piece once more on « voyage of 
exploration through the tangled foresto beard and 
mustache ; blew a huge cloud of smoke around 
his shaggy head, and told his stury—not without 
many interruptions—somewhat as tuliows: 

It was a damp, misty, sneaking sort cf night, in 
mid-November, when the Blazer wore up the 
Thames and cast anchor off the big city, aiter a 
Mediterranean cruise. It had been a very pleasant 
one, too, especially to us “young ’uue,” for the 
Stars and Stripes had a way of waving high over 
the Union Jack and the Tri-volor in ‘ho eyes of 
the dancing part of the female population wher- 
ever we happened to cast anchor. Dalls, festas, 
return luuches, and dances on the sip, picnics to 
old ruins, and boating parties under the brightest 
of moons, had run the summer off I'ke 2 pleasant 
dream ; and the yellow envelope, bearing “ U.S. 
Navy Depart.—Official,” that brought our relief 
orders, was about as welcome as a iu:l broadside 
from the ugly black Englishman lyin; opposite. 
Yes, it had been a jolly cruise, an! cven those 
sighing and despairing sufferers, the marricd men 
of the mess, managed, once in a wile, to coerce 
themselves into a quadrille, or to drive away 
thoughts, so far as a ramblo under the moon 
among broken arches, battered shatt«, aud black- 
eyed senoritss could do it. I think I ca. remem- 
ber one desperate feliow, at least, who was so 
devoured by grief at the absence of tho wife of 
his bosom, that he never could briny himself to 
mention her to the tender damghters o- tie tough 
mammas who took an interest in his aff irs. 

The ward-room mess of the Baz r was con- 
sidered by its members perhaps tho best-looking 
and altogether the most fasc’natin; s.t of young 
Yankees that ever carried the foul anchor on 
broad shoulders. But among them all, on duty 
in the roughest weather, keeping tho mess-table 
in a broad grin, whirling smoothly in the waltz with 
a cluster of curls resting on his shou'der, or lead- 
ing the glee-chorus from the stern shects of the 
eight-oar, Ben Brandon was voted, by universal 
voice, the best of the lot. 

Twenty-four years had fully developed a chest 
and a pair of shoulders perhaps a thought too 
heavy eve’ for his six feet two, but betokening a 
jatent stre. ji that a second glance at tho singu- 
farly long 12rm and firm, taper han, smooth and 
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brown as lignum-vile, fully confirmed. a trace not | 
regularly handsome, but bright aud open, was | 


surrounded Ly full clusters of cr’sp brown hair, 
and lighted by a pair of merry brown co: es, anda 
set of white, regular teeth, flashing occasionally 
under an adolescent, but promising, mustache, 
Well born, not dependent upon the bountiful pro- 
vision made by Uncle Sam for his watcr-loving 
nephews, and with the manner tho Irench so 
cleverly avoid describing by je ne sais cuci, Bran- 
don was the very life of all parties aboard and 
ashore, and was voted the pleasantest of all the 
young amphibii by the beauties of the Mediter- 
ranean slore, 





But the Navy Department had said: ‘Come 
hither ; the dances are doue!” 

The last sighs were sighed, the last buttons ex- 
changed for dark cnrls—which latter lay stowéd 
away in lockers, amid crushed flowers, crumpled 
notes, and very tiny and very dirty gloves, until 
we got newr home—tho vory {inal words of tender 
parting trusted to the small note-paper, and the 
Blazer turned her stern to the blue Mediterranean, 
en roule for London, to pick up Mr. Minister ——, 
homeward-bound. 

In the bustle and stir of two days out, the cast- 
ing-up of accounts with the girl we left behind us, 
the universal swapping of lies between watches, 
and the remarkably bad behavior of the Bay of 
Biscay, we had little time to notico any small 
vagaries that had crept among us. But I was 
Brandon's most intimate friend, and it struck me 
nd a while that a serious change had come over 

im. 

His voice was seldom heard in the rehearsal of 
deeds of derring-do, cotillion or boating party, 
and rarely struck into the quartettes it used to 
lead, and he went-on duty with a dull, dogged 
air, quite unusual to him, looking vacantly for 
hours over the broad expanse of water, and never 
speaking but to drop short, gruff words of com- 
mand to the petty officers of his watch. 

One night, when just relieved, and about to go 
below and turn in, | came suddenly on Brandon. 
Ho was leaning listlessly over the rail and gazing 
into the silvery wake the vessel left in the water 
with a blanker air of dejection than ever. 

** Come, old boy,” I said, laying my hand kindly 
on his shoulder—* come, out with it, and tell me 
the whole story. Was it the brown-eyed Carlotta, 
or did the dark curls of——” 

Brandon had started at my touch as if awakened 
from a nightmare, and turned to mo a face that 
told me he had not heeded one word, and yet 80 
full of deep, utter despair, it cut off my jest like 
a knife, ‘The horror of that expression in the half 
light graved itself on my memory with a distinct- 
ness that lasted many months. It was seared, 
aged, almost lurid with the reflection of what was 
passing in the mind; and the voice in which he 
answered had a‘ hollow, far-away sound, as if it 
were the reverberation from the gloomy depths 
of thought that seemed to tear and rend him. 

**Ah, Smythe! youhere! Ah,myGod! there’s 
such a pressure here—such a dead weight !’”"—and 
he pressed his hand hard on the furrowed brow, 
“that wero I to plunge into the white foam yon- 
der, once and for all, *twould keep me down— 
you’d never see my faco rise again—down—down 
—pown! Pshaw! what nonsense was I talking ?” 
And the horror died slowly out of his face, became 
absorbed, as it were, in the old expression, as he 
turned full into the light of the binnacle lamp, 
till I half believed it was my imagination that 
had painted it so hideous. “Come! let’s stop 
ghost stories, and haveapunch !” and he laughed 
something like his own laugh as we went below. 

The brew he made from the Santa Cruz and 
lemon was simply poetic, while half the ward-room 
turned out in night-gowns and pea-jackets to hear 
the revived Brandon rattle out story after story of 
the past cruise with a point and humor that none 
could equal. From that night he was the old- 
time leader, the joily jester of the mess, the most 
active officer, and the kindest of commanders to 
his, men. 

The first boat that left the Blazer, the day 
we anchored off London carried Brandon and me 
up for a ramble over the modern Babylon. Spite 
of the wretched weather that pea-jackets and sou’- 
westers set at defiance, we splashed up and down 
the muddy arteries, throbbing with the won- 
drously-mixed current of the great city’s life. We 
stared into windows, wandered round galleries, 
walked round the Houses of Parliament, crossed 
to the gray old Abbey, and found ourselves at last 
in the dim hali-light of the ‘* Poets’ Corner.” 
Brandon wandered restlessly from stone to stone, 
and the rapid flow of brilliant talk that had 
sparkled on all the morning was suddenly 
dammed. 


“Pshaw ! what lies they tell of uc when we are | 
no longer able to refute them!” !-e exclaimed, | 


starting out of a reverie and tapping a slab con- 
temptuously with his muddy boot. ‘*Look here, 
Smythe, I’m not to be done up in this style, when 
I go under. Remember! By-the-way, did it 
ever strike you that ail these fellows were crazy— 
mad—clean-gone mad? Not all violent like Col- 
eridge and De Quincey, you know ; not all melar. 
choly like Wordsworth, esthetic like Shelley, or 
virulent like Byron; but all mad—clean mad. 
Genius! pah! oniy another name for madness! 
What would Carlyle be, sane? How much would 
Shakesp are have written had he not lost his 
mind? Ha! ha! and then to be deified. And 
‘Then to smell so, pah!’ Let’s go over and wash 
this old dust out of our throats with some strong 
ale, while mino host of the Anchor does usa 
steak 4 Panglais !” 

So we went into the old-time ‘‘ Anchor” where 
sanded floor obtained in place of Brussel’s car- 
pet; polished pewter was not replaced by 
scratched Britannia ; and where, best of all, juicy 
steaks and honest ale had not given place to tough 
slabs of beef and sour slops. 

As we stood with our backs to tho fire, great, 
staring placards on the wall opposite, told us that 
the elder Kean was that night to give his great 
impersonation of Hamlet. 

‘We'll go there,” Brandon said, after a long 
look at the poster. ‘ That’s another jolly mad- 
man. It’s just the thing! I must see him caper 
once more beforeI-—, Ah! here’s tho steak, 
and a juicy one it is!” 

So after demolishing it we went again into the 
dense fog and found ourselves units of a denser 
crowd in the Theatre. Every one has heard 
of that matchless piece of acting that has made 
the weird conception of Shakespeare’s mind a 
tangible reality to the world. It impressed me so 
deeply—wrapped me so entirely, that I lost sight 
of tinsel, audience, all but the great artiste who 
merged himself so perfectly into tue character he 








portrayed. I only waked to myself when the cur- 
tain had fallen, and tho shuffling of many feet 
followed Kean’s last bow before it. Brandon sat 
near me quite still. He had apparently enjoyed 
the rare treat as much as I, and with his forehead 
resting on his hand and his lips moving inaudi- 
bly, seemed recalling some passage to — 
He started under my light touch, rose, and fol- 
lowed me into the corridor; but neither spoke 
until we had lit our cigars and wero again in the 
fog. His first words were addressed rather to 
himself than to me. 

‘No, impossible! I could have been prevented 
if-——! Your watch at four bells? Then you 
must get aboard,” he broke off suddenly. “Til 
put up at the Anchor, and stay ashore till eight 
bells to-morrow.” 

We shook hands and parted ; but he had hardly 
turned from me when I again heard him mutter 
thoughtfully : ‘No, no! I could not be done then!” 

Iwas walking the deck restlessly toward the 
close of my watch, and waiching the dim lights 
that began to peer out one by one through the 
vail of mist that enveloped the Big City, when 
the steward of our mess advanced hurriedly and 
handed me a note. 

** Bo’s’n said in haste, sir!” and he saluted. 

It was scribbledin pencil and scarcely legible in 
the fading light; but I managed to make out: 

“Dean Suytar—Como off the minute you're 
relieved. Brandon has gone mad, and we are 
with him at the Anchor. 

** Yours hastily, CARVER.” 

It all came over me like a flash! The moody 
changes that filled the intervals of wild gayety ; 
the strange light in the eyes; the rambling, 
half-muttered remarks—these were the stages of 
incipient madness. 

Five minutes sufficed to speak to the first 
lieutenant, explain the need, and see me in a 
boat pulling straight for the Anchor. 

In a comfortable room, with a bright fire flash- 
ing against the window-panes, and a bowl of 
steaming punch filing every corner of the room 
with a rich aroma, I found Carver, the fleet-sur- 
geon, and Dalton, the commodore’s secretary. 

“Just intime, my boy! Try this to drive out 
the damp. Very bestin the house!” was Carver's 
somewhat irrelevant response to my anxious 
query about Brandon. ‘“Thore; that’s right. 
Let me fill it again. Nothing like it for damp! 
Yes; mad as a March hare and violent as a mad 
bull. Went in at the waiter with a porter-bottle, 
and came near being the end of him. Two seconds 
more, and Dalton would only have been in at the 
death!” 

** Very odd, wasn’t it?” put in Dalton. ‘And 
so sudden, too. But he’s quict now. Carver has 
to go aboard, but I'll stay with you, and we’ll 
have no trouble, I think.” 

‘None at all. The morphia’s done for him and 
he won’t wink before morning.”? And old Carver 
filled up his pipe and puffed away like a nor’- 
wester, while Dalton gave me the same facts in 
greater detail, By the time the surgeon had 
taken one pipe, two naps, twice that number of 
punches, and finally his departure, we had sur- 
veyed the premises and arranged our plan of 
operations. Dalton, who was weary with watch- 
ing the violent madman all day, was to sleep on 
the sofa in the room we were in, while I was to 
keep watch in tife room of the patient, who now 
was sleeping calmly as an infant. 

The chamber was a spacious one, with little 
furniture, and that oppressive sense of emptiness 
that often clings to apartments but little used. 
In the far corner Brandon lay in a large, old-fash- 
isoned bed, his face turned away from the light of 
the astral lamp on the centre-table. A huge fire 
burned in the old-time grate, throwing fantastic 
shadows into the far corners that anon crept up 
the wall like the genius from the fisherman’s can 
in the Eastern tale, With a final look at my pa- 
tient, I drew the heavy oak chair between the 
table and the fire, turned up the lamp, gave the 
fire a truculent punch, and laying the poker—a 
straight, sharp-pointed steel one—in the rest, 
settled myse!f for a comfortable night’s reading. 
Fox’s Book «i Martyra, a Guide-Book of London, 
and a well-thumbed copy of Byron was the men- 
tal bill of fare the tablo offered ; but a glance into 
the old-time mirror over the mantel assured me 
I was so comfortable, that I plunged into the re- 
corded sufferings of the basted, stewed and broiled 
of the faithful with even a relish. Having finished 
half a dozen fried and supped sufiiciently on hor- 
rors, I took up the Byron with a yawn, and turned 
the leaves listiessly to the accompaniment of Dal- 
ton’s snores that came in regular broadsides 
through the half-open door. The fire was rather 
warm, and hitching my chair further round, I 
again “ wont in” for business, and was soon deep 
in the “Siege of Corinth.” ~There was always a 
strange fascination for me in that ramble of Alp 
under the moonlight, and the grotesque horror of 
the midnight meal of the baw-dogs seemed more 
than usually vivid in the utter stillness of the 
room. I had just read how— 

** Alp saw the wild dogs under the wal! 

Hold o’er the dead their carnival ; 

Gorging and growling o’er carcass anid limb, 

They were too busy to bark at him,” 
when a huge coal broke in two and rolled into the 
grate with a clang that might have waked the 
garrison of Corinth. Starling, I closed the book, 
and with the strange conceit still holding my 
mind, the fast blackening fracture would be the 
**Tartar’s skull ;” the long pale column of smoke 
curling upward from it would seem— 

“ The long bair tangled round his jaw!” 


In the deep stillness I gazed, half fascinated 
and half asleep, till simultaneously the smoke died 
out of the coal and my eyes closed. 

Hist! 

The sound was clear and distinct as a silver bell, 
and I was wide awake in an instant. The intui- 
tive perception that Brandon was up sent every 
drop of blood to my heart, and paralyzed me so 
that I could not turn. There was no further 
sound for a space that must have been seconds— 





but seemed hours; the silence was so deep, 80 
oppressive, that I could hear every beat of my 
heart like the tick of a great clock, With the 
frightful rapidity of thought in such moments, 
the tortures of the martyrs and the wild story of 
the poem moved in mixed procession through my 
mind, with every conceivable variety of maniac 
antic winding in and out among them. Siill, I 
could not stir. Don Juan’s guest was plastic in 
comparison. With every nerve acutely sensitive, 
every fibre of the brain morbidly alive, each sepa- 
rate muscle was rigid as stone. Possibly a second 
longer passed thus, the weird procession still 
grinding past in the foreground, and spread be- 
fore me in the horrid distance each particular act 
of my life, long forgotten and well remembered 
alike, standing out in bold relief. 

Hist ! 

Once more that tingling syllable cut keen 
through the dead stillness, and fell upon my tym- 
panum with a force that made me shrink and shiver 
to my heart’s core. With a terrible effort I 
wrenched myself half round and forced my eyes 
to the mirror. 

Seated on the bed’s edge was Brandon, the 
strained and rigid toes of his bare foot scarce 
touching the floor, and every muscle of the leg 
working and quivering in an ecstasy of delirious 
strength. Whirling above his head was the heavy 
poker, the nervous fingers seeming scarce to 
touch, and yet sending it with the swiftness of 
light and unvarying certainty in its dizzy circle! 

Will had done its utmost. I had moved this 
much, but the sight behind me left my body as 
perfect stone as that of the enchanted prince, 
Still the mind held its empire. With a clear, keen, 
perception, with even a desperate ‘coolness, I ran 
over my chances of escape, but I could not move 
one finger to aid thought by actual effort; no, 
could not even turn my head. 

While I gazed the poker stopped its wild waltz 
around the maniac’s head. His face filled with a 
weird dread, and the terrible right arm raised 
itself aloft, while the fingers seemed to bury 
themselves into the steel in their convulsive 
pressure. 

Ha! 

Like a shot from a rifle the poker flew straight 
at me! In the glass I saw it come, heard the 
angry whizz as it whirled by my ear, and felt it 
bury itself in the hard plaster of the wall beyond! 

Tho spell was loosened. Speech—motion—wil] 
returned! I sprang u», threw myself upon Bran- 
don, and pinioning his arms with my desperate 
clasp, shouted for Dalton, He came rubbing his 
eyes, but the madman made no resistance, only 
gibbered and moaned while we bound his arms 
with the towels. As we laid him down, a leer of 
unspeakable cunning filled his face, and he whis- 
pered hoarsely : 

* But she didn’t though! I knew she couldn’t, 
Ha! ha! but it wasa good shot! The old witch 
was pouring poison in your ear! But, ha! ha! I 
BROKE THE BOTTLE! 

* « * * * 

Six months after Brandon was released from 
Dr. ’s Asylum and pronounced a perfect 
cure ; but I never can see the play scene in **‘ Ham- 
let” since without hearing the whizz of the poker 
with which he made his dead shot. 











Extract of a Speech of Wendell Phillips. 


A man can walk through the capitals of 
Europe and learn much that he would not otherwise 
learn. One thing that is noticeable in the sireets of 
Europe is the greater independence or individuality of 
the people. In Amcrica public opinion rules everything. 
Men here think before they speak, and then speak in ac- 
cordance with public sentiment. In England one will 
find a degree o/ bluntness that will often be tho:ght un- 
courteous. There is the same inde;endence in dress, 
In seven cases out of ten a man’s occupation can at once 
be found from his attire in Europe, In this country it 
isnoteso. In passing the guard at Paris I had a cap 
on. The guard told me I could not pass, because 
none but servants wore caps ; and I only got admission 
after I bad assured the man that I had a hat at home, 
There is in Europe more frankness than in this country.’ 
In America people desire to avoid what they call a 
“scene.” I have seen a father, in Boston, in sepa- 
rating at the cars from his daughter, refuse to kiss her 
when she asked him, because the bystanders would see 
it. Butin Paris I have seen whole crowds of people 
buried in kisses, 

The second element that strikes an American is that, 
as Dickens says, “the cities talk.” In Paris the win- 
dows are of iron, 80 that the houses can in a moment be 
turned into fortresses. Forty years ago there were no 
sidewalks in Paris, because there was no democracy. 
The patricians rod3 in their carriages, and the plebeians 
walked in the mud. In Genoa, if you ask tor a cab you 
cannot have one, for the streets are too narrow. The 
reason is Genoa has been for ages a camp, and nota city, 
So every city in Europe will tell its own story. 

In Europe our Americaus would notice what they 
call a lack of enterprise. In this country we supply 
hands by brains. A baby no sooner gets out of his 
cradle than he invents anew pattern and takes out a 
patent for it. A Frenchman was asked when wielding 
a sickle why he did not get a scythe, which would dg 
three timee as much work in the same time. He re. 
plied that he had not three times as much work to do, 
But in America men desire to make money, and that 
stimulates enterprise. 

In the Roman campagna the peasant plows with the 
same tools that Virgil used. Buy wood in Naples or 
Vienna, and you buy it by the pound; you buy bread 
by the foot or yard, and the man that saws the’ wood 
will not bring a saw-horse; but putting the saw against 
his chest, he rubs the wood againstit. This is the low 
tide of brains as compared with work. High tide may 
be found in America, when elevators load a vessel ia 
six hours, : 

But the people of Europe are not ignorant. A man 
who does up shirts may pe: haps know how to speak 
four different languages. The masses in Europe are 
more refined than Amcricans, They love beauty more. 
A Yankee won't look at a grape unless he can tasie it, 
In Europe, in the most splendid parks, the peuple wulk 
without hindrance, and none of them will pluck a single 
flower. In Europe the people are caretul not to trample 
on each other’s right=. An American traveler in Paris 
knocked down a woman in his hurry, and she arose and 


asked his pardon, for she supposed the man was in such 
a hurry because of some great emergency, and she wag 
sorry to be iu his way. 
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Ihave seen a corpulent woman in Boston try to get 
into an omnibus and fail, and every one on Washington 
street who saw her, Jeughed. I have seen a corpulent 
woman in Paris, on the conirary, try to get into an 
opera box, and the servant-girl even tried to get her in 
by pushing her, but there wis no laughter. 

In France, forty years ago, it would have been im- 
possible to get passage for four people inacoach. There 
are not the me.ns oi traveling there that are joud in 
America, In Europe there is more economy thin iu 
America. Economy here is a skulk’ng virtue. In En- 
rope one finds himself in a nation of subjects; here he 
is in a nation of sov- reigns. In France the speaker hed 
waited at an inn fiity-five minutes because the driver 
had gone away and no one cou'd tell them why he did 
not return; but he had sesn, in Chicago, men pass 
through a car locking both doors, when a Yankee im- 
mediately arose, pulled out a key and unlocked them, 
because the men had not told why they did it. In Ea- 
rope, when men get iuto a car they seem to think the 
seats they « ccupy belong to themselves. 

In Europe the churches are always open. The people 
don’t need family prayers, for they go to church and 
say their prayers there. Men and women, passing @ 
church, go in and throw themselves down before a pic- 
ture with great deference. They do it earnestly and 
honestly. Tho high and low there meet and kneel 
together. The real devotion of these prayers is ap- 

ent. In Italy the worshiper may hear English talk- 

g in the cathedral; but he is not dive:tel from his 

rayers. Let the same Italian meet the Englishman on 

he street, and he will be dei: rential to him, for John 
Bull bullies his way through Europe, trealing down all 
that he does not buy up. In the cathedral, however, 
the worshiper may be in the midst of dukes, but he 
heeds them not, for he is in the presence of one who is 
greater—his God. In Europe woman does all kinds of 
work. She is everywhere, present in ali scenes. She 





does more than her share of work even. I ave not 
been able to find that this had dgpe anything to de- 
moralize or lower women. 

It is said that the French have no home, no word for 
home; but in that country grandfather, grandmother, 
children and grandchildren all live together, and think 
ita great calamity to be separated. In America the , 
boy is anxious, on a gala day, to get out of sight of bis 
mother. It is not so in irance. | 

In America a man must have his pleasure boiled 
down and taken in halfan hour. But in Europe a man 
will enjoy the smallest details of a landscape for a whole 
day. On Mount Holyoke is a railroad running trom the 
base to the top of the mountain, up which people ride 
instead of climbing the mountain, as formerly. Th« 
truth is, the Yankee skulks the primal curse; be desires 
to get his bread without the sweat of his Lrow. 








MRS, CAUDLE’S CURTAIN LECTURES, 
THE SEVENTVENTH LECTURE.—CAUDLE IN THE 
COURSE OF THE DAY HAS VENTURED TO QUESTION 

THE ECONOMY OF ‘‘ WASHING AT HOME.” 

“A pretry temper you come to bed in, Mr. 
Caudle, I can see! Oh, don’t deny it—I think I 
ought to know by this time. But it’s always the 
way; whenever I get up a few things, the house 
can hardly hold you! Nobody cries out more 
about clean linen then you do—and nobody leads 
& poor woman so miserable a life when she tries | 
to make her husband comfortable. Yes, Mr. 
Caudle—comfortable! You needn't keep chewing 
the word, as if you couldn’t swallow it.. Was there 
ever such a woman? No, Caudle; I hope not:I 
should hope no other wife was ever put upon as I 
am! It’s all very well for you. I can’t have a 
little wash at home like anybody else, but you 
must go about the house swearing to yourself, 
and looking at your wife as if s!.e was your bitter- 
estenemy. But I suppose you’d rather we didn’t 
wash at all. Yes; then you’d be happy! Tobe 
sure you would—you’d like to have all the chi:dren 
in their dirt, like potatoes; anything, so that it 
didn’t disturb you. I wish you’d hada wife who’d 
never washed—she’d have suited you, she would. 
Yes : a fine lady who’d have let your children go 
that you might have scraped ’em. She’d have 
been much better cared for than I am. I only 
wish I could let all of you go without clean linen 
at all—yes, all of you. I wish I could! AndifI 
wasn’t a slave to my family, unlike anybody else, 
I should. 

“No, Mr. Caudle; the house isn’t tossed about 
in water as if it was Noah’s Ark! And you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself to talk of Noah’s Ark 
in that loose manner. I’m sure I don’t know what 
I’ve done to be married to a man of such prin- 
ciplee. No: and the whole house doesn’t taste of 
soap-suds either; and if it did, any other man 
but yourself would be above naming it. Isuppose 
I don’t like washing-day any more than yourself. 
. What do yousay? YesIdo? Wa! you're wrong 
there, Mr. Caudle. No; I don’t like it because it 
makes everybody else uncomfortable. No; andI 
ought not to have been born a mermaid, that I 
might always have been in water, A mermaid, 
indeed! What next will you call me? But no 
man, Mr. Caudle, says such things to his wife as 
you. However, as I’ve said before, it can’t last 
long, that’s one comfort. What do you say? 
You're glad of it? You're a brute, Mr. Caudle! 
No, you didn’t mean washing ; I know what you 
meant. A pretty speech to a woman who’s been 
the wife to you have! You'll repent it when it’s 
too late ; yes, I wouldn’t have your feclings when 
I’m gone, Caudle ; no, not for the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

“And when we only wash once a fortnight! 
Ha! I only wish you had some wives; they’d 
wash once a week! Besides, if once a tortnight’s 
too much for you, why don’t you give me money 
that we may have things to go a month? Is it 
my fault, if we’re short? What doyousay? Ay 
‘once a fortnight’ lasts three days ? No, it doesn’t; 
never ; well, very seldom, and that’s the same 
thing. Can I help it, if the blacks will fly, and 








the things must be rinsed again? Don’t say that; 
I’m not made happy by the blacks, and they don’t 
prolong my enjoyment; and, more than that, 
you're an unfeeling man tosayso. You're enough 
to make a woman wish herself in her grave—you 
are, Caudle. 

“And a pretty g¢xample you sect to your sons? 
Because we'd a little wash to-day, and there wasn’t 
a hot dinner—and who thinks of getting anything 
hot for washerwomen ?—because you hadn’t every- 
thing as you always have ii, you must swear at 
the cold mutton—and you don’t know what that 
mutton cost a pound, I dare say—you must swear 
at a sweet, wholesome joint like a lord. What? 
You didn’t swear? Yes; il’s very well for you to 
say 60; but I know when you’re swearing ; and 
you swear when, you little think it; and 1 say you 
must go on swearing as you did, and seize your | 
hat like a savage, and rush out of the lguse, and 





go and take your dinner at a tavern! 


A pretty 
wife people must think you have, when they find 


you dining at a public-liouse. A rice home they 
must think you have, Mr. Caudle! What! You 
do so every time I wash? Very well, Mr. Caudle 
—very well. We'll soon see who’s tired of that, 


first ; for I'll wash a stocking a day if that’s all, | 


sooner than you should have everything as you 
like, Ha! that’s so like you ; you’d trample every- 
body under foot, if you couli—you know you 
would, Caudle, so don’t deny it. 

“Now, if you begin to shout in that manner, 
Pil leave the bed. It’s very hard that I can’t say 
a single word to you, but you must almost raise 
the place. You didn’t shoué? I don’t know what 
you call shouting, then! I’m sure the people 
must hear you in the next house. No—it won’t 
do to call me soft names, now, Caudle ; I’m not 
the fool that I was when I was first married—I 
know better now. You're to treat me in the man- 
ner you have, all day ; and then at night, the only 
time and place when I can get a word in, you 
want to go to sleep. How can you be so mean, 
Caudie ? 

“What! Why ew't I put the washing out? 
Now, you have asked that a thousand times, but 
it’s no use, Caudle; so don’t ask itagain. I won’t 
put itout. What do you say? Mrs. Prettyman 
says it's quile as cheap ? Pray, what’s Mrs, Pretty- 
man to me? I should think, Mr. Caudle, that I 
know very well how to take care of my family, 
without Mrs, Prettyman’s advice. Mrs. Pretty- 
man, indeed! I only wish she’d come here, that 
I might tell her so! Mrs. Prettyman! But, per- 
haps she’d better come and take care of your 
house for you! Oh, yes! I’ve no doubt she’d do 
it much better than I do—much. No, Caudle! J 
won't hold my tongue. I think I ought to be mis- 
iress of my own washing by this time—and after 
the wife I’ve been to you, it’s cruel of you to go on 
as you do. 

** Don’t tell me about putting the washing out. 
I say it isn’t so cheap—I don’t care whether you 
wash by the dozen or not—it isn’t so cheap ; I’ve 
reduced everythiag, and I save at least a shilling 
aweek, What do you say? A trumpery shilling ? 
Ha! I only hope to goodness youll not come to 
want, talking of shillings in the way youdo. Now, 
don’t begin about your comfort; don’t go on ag- 
gravating me, and asking me if your comfort’s not 
worth a shilling a week? That’s nothing at all to 
do with it—no‘hing ; but that’s your way—when 
I talk of one thing, you talk of another; that’s so 
like you men, and you know it. Allow me to tell 
you, Mr. Caudle, that a shilling a week is two 
pound twelve a year; and take two pound twelve 
a year for, let us say, thirty years, and—well, you 
needn’t groan, Mr. Caudle—I don’t suppose it will 
be so long; oh, no! you'll have somebody else to 
look after your washing long before that—and if 
it wasn’t for my dear children’s sake I shouldn’t 
care how soon, You know my mind—and so, 
good-night, Mr. Caudle.” 





“Thankful for her silence,” writes Caudle, ‘‘I 
was fast dropping to sleep; when, jogging my 
elbow, my wile observed—‘ Mind, there’s the cold 
mutton to-morrow—-nothing hot till that’s gone, 
Remember, too, as it was & short wash to-day, we 
wash again on Wednesday.’ ” 








WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Wenpett Purmirs was born in Boston, 
Mass., November 29th, 1811. His father was John Phil- 
lips, the first Mayor of Boston after its incorporation 
asa city. He graduated from Harvard College in 1831, 
from the Dane Law Schoo! in 1833, and the following 
year was admitted to the Suffolk Bar. 

His birth, bis family and his position, led him natu- 
rally to be classed among the most ccnservative of ihe 
conservative classes in Boston; but yet the old spirit of 
Seventy-six, the hatred of tyranny and wrong, the love 
of justice and right which has always characievized t'.e 


| people of New England, as distinguished from the con- 


servatist classes, who pride themselves on their ex- 
clusiveness, and imitate the English aristocracy in their 
contempt for the questions of popular interest, lay dor- 
mant in the young lawyer, and needed only the fitting 
moment to express themselves. The progress of politi- 


| cal events soon brought this opportunity. 


In 1835, Plillips witnessed the Boston mob, who 
broke up a meeting of the Female Anti-Slavery Society, 
and came near to hanging William Lloyd Garrison. The 





journals of the day describe this mob as composed of 
** gentlemen of property and standing.” Such a sight 
was not lost upon the young Phillips. 

In 1887, Wendell Phillips appeared first as an orator, 
in a meeting of the cilizens of Boston called “ to notice 
in a suitable manner the recent murder in the city of 
Alion of the Reverend Elijah P. Lovejoy, a native of 
New England, and citizen of the free Siate of Illinois, 
who fell in deieuse of the ireedom of the Press,” 

This meeting was called for December 8th, in the Old 
Court House—Faneuil Hall having been asked for, and 
refused, to a petition headed by William E. Channing. 
The occasion was one of peculiar interest. Lovejoy, 
the editor of a religious newspaper, the Observer, which 
took ground against s!avery, as contrary to Christianity, 
had fina!ly been shot dead by a mob, after having had 
his office att.cked several times, his press broken in 
pieces, and his life turei:iened, This, too, was in Illi- 
nvis, a free State. 

It is perhaps one of the best evidences of tie march 
of public opinion, that the same Siate which made 
Lovejoy a martyr to the cause of freedom of speech 
upon the subject of slavery gave to the couniry Abra- 
ham Lincoln, who was the izstrument for the destruc- 
tion of slavery, and died also a martyr to the same 
cause, 

The grievously low moral position of the country 
upon this subject, at this time, produced its effect in 
this Boston m eting. The Attorney-General of Massa- 
cehuse(ts, a Mr. Austin; had nearly succeeded, by 
specious appeals to the audience, in not only diverting 
the meeting from its original purpose, and leading it to 
reject the resolutions offered, but in making its expres- 
sion just the opposite of the opinions it really held. 
At this junciure, the youthful Phillips rose from among 
the audience, and, passing to the stage, electrified the 
wiole assembly by a burst of wonderful eloquence, 
Rebuking the Attorney-General with the keeuness of 
sarcasm and invective in which he is still a master, he 
roused the audience from their lethargy, and the reso- 
lutions were adopted enthusiastically. 

This speech was one of the greatest of Phillips’s 
triump'is. A young man, unknown, he entered the 
lists against the influence of office, age, and respecta- 
bility, and carried the day. This victory decided his 
course, Identifying him as it did with the abolition 
party, he accepied the position, and shared for years its 
social obloguy. From this time his course has been 
consistently straightforward. In 1839, he abandoned 
his profession, finding it impossible to maintain his 
oath as a lawyer to support the Constitution ; since, as the 
Constitution was then interpreted to su;port slavery, 
he saw no means of ubolishing it except by abrozating 
that instrument. 

Since that time Mr. Phillips has been prominently 
before the public as one of the leaders in the anti- 
slavery movement, and has devoted himself entirely to 
the cause. During the war, seeing, from ihe commence- 
ment, that if slavery stood in the way of victory it must 
be put aside, he consiantly urged this course upon the 
Government. 

Mr. Phillips belongs, by his mental constitution, to 
the small class of any community who always are in 
advance of popular sentiment, and are consequently 
always in a small miuority. When, through agi.ation, 
public opinion bas udvanced to the position which such 
men as he held recently, they are found to have also 
progressed aud to be again as far before the popular 
opinions as before. This class of thinkers can never 
expect to be popular favorites during their life-times. 

Mr. Phillips’s private fortune has enabled him to dis. 
regard the necessity for popularity, and it is only within 
a few years that the people have recognized his wonder. 
ful charm as an orator, since the course of events bas 
justified his previously unpopular opinions. His siyle 
is chaste and elegant. His language is always of the 
purest, and his delivery full of the restrained might ot 
reticence, Though his course in the Anti-Slavery 
Society aided in producing the banishment of N. P. 
Rogers, one of the largest-hearted and most compre- 
hensive thinkers this country has produced from that 
body, yet still as this course of action was probably 
rather an error of judgment than a divergence of prin- 
ciple, it can be excused tor the great service Mr, Phillips 
has done the country in constantly insisting upen the 
necd in politics of disregarding expediency for princi- 
ple and consid: ring the essence rather than the pop- 
ularity of any measure, 

The overpowering influence of trade in this country 
makes the value of such men the greater, and time will 
but increase, instead of diminishing the respect of the 
American people tor his unswerving and unfaltering 
maintainance of the principles of justicc and truth. 


SNOW AND ICE. 

Tue process of crystalization seems a micro- 
cosm of the universe. Radiata, mollusca, feathcrs, 
flowers, ferns, mosses, palms, pines, grain fields, leaves 
of cedar, chestnut, elm, ecanthus—ihere and multitudes 


of other objects are figured on your frosty window; ou 
sixteen different panes have been counted sixteen 


} atterns strikingly distinct, and it appeared like a show- 
| case for the globe. What can seem remoter relatives 
| than the star, the star-fish, the star-flower, and the starry 
| Snow-flake which clings perchance to your sleeve? yet 
some philosophers hold that one day their law of exist- 
ence will be found precisely the same. The connection 
with the primeval star, especially, seems far and fauci- 
fui enough; but there are yet unexplored affinities be- 
tween light and crysialization; some crystils havea 
tendency to grow toward the light, and others develop 
electricity aud give out flashes of light during their 
formation. Sliglit found:tions for scientific fancies, 
indeed; but slight is all our knowledge. 

More than a Lundred different figures of snowflakes, 
ajl regular and kaleidoscopic, have been drawn by 
Scoresby, Lowe and Glaisher, and may be found pictured 
in the encyclopedias and elsewhere, ranging from the 
simplest stellar shapes to the most complicated ramifi- 
catiohs. Professor;Tyndall, in his delightiul book on 
«The Glaciers of the Alps,” gives drawings of a few of 
| these snow-blossoms, which he watched falling for 
| hours, the whole air being fi led with them, and drifts 
of several inches being accumulated while he watched. 
“Let us imagine the eye giited with microscopic power 
suilicient to enable it to see the molecules which com- 
posed these starry crystals: to observe the solid nucleus 
formed and floating in the air; to see it drawins toward 
it its allied atoms, and these arranging themselves as if 
they moved to music, and ended with rendering that 
music concrete.” Thus do the Alpine winds, like 
Orpheus, build their walis by harmony. 

Snowflakes have been also found in the form of regu- 
lar h« xagons and other plane figures, as well as in cylin- 
ders and spheres. As a general rule, the intenser the 
cold the more perfect the formation, and the most per- 
fect specimens are Arctic or Alpine in their locality. In 
this locality the snow seldom f:lls when the mercury is 
much below zero; but the slightest atmospheric changes 
may alter the whole condition of the deposit, and decide 
wiether it shall be a fine powder which can sift through 
whatever dust can, or descend in large woolly masses, 
tossed like mouthfuls to the hungry earth. 

_Interesting observations have been made on the rela- 
tions between ice and snow. The difference seems to 
lie only in the more or less compacted arrangement of 
the frozen particles, Water and air, each being trans- 
parent when separate, become opaque when intimately 
mingled; the reason being that the inequalities of re- 
fraction break up and scatter every ray ot light. Thus, 
clouds cast a shadow; so does steam, so does foam, and 
the same elements take a still denser texture when 
combined with snow. Every snowflake is permeated 
with minute airy chambers, among which the light 
is bewildered and lost; while from pertectly hard and 
transparent ice every irace of air disappears, and tie 
transmission of light is unbroken. Yet that same ice 
becomes white and opaque when pulverized, iis frag- 
ments being then intermingled with air again—just as 
colorless glass may be crushed into white powder. On 
the other hand, Professor Tyndall has converted slabs 
of snow to ice by regular pressure, and has shown that 
every Alpine glacier begins as a snow-drift at its summit, 
and ends in a transparent ice-cavern below. ‘The blue 
blocks which span the sources of the Arveiron were 
— pyeees snow upon the slopes of the Col du 

éant.”’ 


The varied and wonderful shapes assumed by snow 
and ice have been best portrayed, perhaps, by Dr. Kane 
in his two works; but their resources of color have beea 
80 explored by no one as by this same favored Professor 
Tyndallamong his Alps. It appears that the tints which, 
in temperate regions, are seen feebly and occagionally 
in hollows or angles of fresh drifts, become brilliant 
and constant above the line of perpetual snow, and the 
higher the altitude the more lustrous the display. When 
a staff was stuck into the new-fallen drift, the hollow 
seemed instantly to fill with as ft blue liquid, while the 
snow adhering to the staff took a complementary color 
of pinkish yeliow: and, on moving it up and down, it 
was hard to resist the impression ihat a pink flame was 
rising and sinking in the hole. The little natural fur- 
rows in the drifts appeared faintly blue, the ridges were 
gray, while the parts most exposed to view seemed 
least illuminated, and as if a light brown dust had been 
sprinkled over them. The fresher the snow the more 
marked the colors, and it made no difference whether 
the sky were cloudless or foggy. Thus was every white 
= decked upon its brow with this tiara of ineffable 

cauty. 








A Comprex Crocx.—The Silesian capital, 
Breslau, will be represented at the Paris Exhibition by 
a work of art which may not have its equal. It is an 
aatronomici clock, made by a Breslau citizen, Herr E. 
Scholz, which has been admired by scholars as a real 
work of genius. The clock shows, on a large dial-plate, 
artistically decorated, the time of Breslau, and on a 
smaller pate, immediately underneath, the Berlin time, 
with seconds’ stroke. On the back of the case, which is 
made of gray marble, and before which the pendulum 
swings, are, on the right and left, two vertical rows, 
each of twelve dial-plates, which show the correspond- 
ing time, by hour and minute, of twenty-four of the 
most important towns of the world, viz: Pekin, Sydney, 
Calcutia, Mo:cow, St. Petersburg, Constantinople, 
Rome, Paris, Marseilles, London, New York, Washing- 
ton, San Francisco, &c. On those twenty-four dial- 
plates the minute-hands only move, all at ouce, a minute 
on, after the lapse of a minute, with the stroke of the 
sixtieth second, but each plate shows, by a special in- 
dex, also the time of the day. Under the dial-plates, 
; and over a Icokiag-glass, stands a nicely-finished globe 
of the earth, which completes its inovem:«nt round its 
axis in exactly twenty-four hours. A hand fixed above 
it points to the meridian, so that at one glance the 
different places on the surface of the earth may be read, 
in which, at the corresponding moment, a coo! watch 
must show the hour of noon. The weights which set 
the whol clockwork going are a curious and interest- 
ing sight. By a clever me:hanical combination, they 
are united, and form a very t:stefully ornamented 
whole, which carries, again, three hands, representing 
a complete almanac, one hand pointing to the month, 
another to the date, and the third to the day of the 
weck; while, under the middle dial-plate, a ball, figuriig 
the moon, represents the different phas¢s of light of the 
Earth's satellite. The mechanism by which it has been 
possible, independently of the clockwork, to create the 
combined various movements in the body of the weights 
is quite new and very ingenious. But Herr Scholz is 
not content with the different:-functions of his clock, 
such as we have described them. In the lens of the 
seconds’ pendulum he has introduced a careiuily exe- 
cuted spring, or metal barometer; and, besides this, he 
uses the pendulum itself as a thermometer, 


Lire 1n A LicuTHovse.—Our duties at the 
lighthouse were not very onerous, but of course they 
had to be performed with the order and regularity of 
machinery, the first article in the regulations issued to 
jighti.ouse-keepers running as follows: “You are to 
light the lamps every evening at sun-seiting, and keep 
them constantly burning bright and clear till sun- 
rising.” Whatev'r may happen, come fair or foul 
weather, as sure as the sunset, is the beacon-licht to 
shine across the trackless sea, a warning to sailors of 
some treacherous and shilting sand bank. The mono- 
tony of our life was broken only by storms and visiis 
trom our friends on land. It was trying to a man’s 
nerves to sit in the watch-room, immediately below the 
lantern, during a gale. The waves seemed to leap in 
anger agaiust the light, which steadily shone to warn 
ships against the !urking rock; the ocean dashed against 
the shore with reverberating thunder, and our stout 
wooden beams and rafters, dovetailed and clamped to- 
gether by massive iron bands, rattled and shook as if 
the next moment would see the whole fabric whirling 
in the angry sea. A strong contrast to euch nichts 
were the calm summer evenings, when the ocean 
stretched round us for miles, dotted here and there with 
white sails, and troubied ouly by a passing shoai of 
mackerel or a puff of the summer breeze. At such 
times a little boot would put off from Huncliff, and 
breaking the water into golden ripples in the sunsot, 
would come gently on toward our rocky home. Old 
Wilson and Lucy had come to bring our stock of provi- 
sions or pay usa friendly visit. Very eagerly we watched 
the little boat come over the water, and hastened down 
to our narrow landing-place to make it fast, and welcome 
Lucy’s bright face and her father’s good-humored 
} smile, 
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A New York Street Musician. 


Tus illustration is an accurate / 
representation of & well-known 
street musician, who can be seen 
almost any fine morning by the 
thousands who pass dowr Broad- 
way, in one of the side streets, 
just out of the main thoroughfare, 
where he takes up his position and 
delights the surrounding crowd, 
He is an individual band, or a con-’ 
densation of an entire orchestra 
in his own person, and is almost as 
successful in producing startling 
effects as was that musician who, 
tradition affirms, used to accom- 
pany himself in singing, upon the 
flute. Blowing a shrill call of in- 
vitation from his pan-pipe, he then 
attracts further attention by mak- 
ing a clatter with his cymbals, and 
giving a few Joud thumps upon his 
drum. Having by these attracted 
a sufficient audience among the 
idle and the unoccupied, of whom 
there is always an inexhaustible 
supply on hand in the great tho- 
roughfares ef every large city, he 
commences his concert. The hurdy- 
gurdy gives the tune, which is em- 
bellished and, as it were, over- 
laden with further shrieks from the 

,pan-pipe, jingling from the bells, 
banging upon the drum and clash- 
ing of the cymbals. The crowd of 
the idle and the curious increases, 
when the second actor appears 
upon the scene, in the shape of a 
young woman, who passes about 
the crowd, presenting insinuatingly 
a tambourine. The soul of that 
man who is not tempted to part 
with a few cents, after having 
enjoyed such a concord of sweet 
sounds, must be fit for nothing but 
treasons, stratagems and spoils, 








An Australian Snake Story. 


Tue following wonderful story 
we take also from Mr. Vahrheit’s 
-**Four Years in the Interior of 
Australia”: The incident I am 
about to.relate will probably ap- 
pear incredible to most of my 
readers, and would certainly ap- 
pear so to myself, had it not been 
that it had happened to me per- 
, sonally. One night in the interior, 
my guide and myself, accompanied 
with only a small dog, pitched our 
tent for the night. The weather 
had been unusually mild all day, 
.and spring was evidently close at 
‘hand. As we were passing through a portion of 
the country known to be filled with black snakes, 
and as the warmth of the weather warned us that 
the end of their winter torpidity was approach- 
ing, we were particularly careful this night to 
use our customary precautions against their in- 
cursions. This kind of snake is very fond of 
intruding into the tents of the traveler, but has 
this peculiarity, that it will never pass over 
burnt grass. Therefore, before retiring for the 
night, we carefully burnt away the grass from 
about our tent, making a circle about 200 feet in 
diameter, and pitching our tent in the middle, 
Having thus secured ourselves, we went quietly 
to sleep, and passed the night undisturbed. The 
next morning, however, just at the break of day, 
we were awakened by a peculiar noise, above 
which we heard our dog 
yelping and snarling. 
Hastening out of the 
opening of the tent, I saw 
the most surprisingly 
frightful scene I ever saw. 
All round the border of 
the circle of burnt grass, 
of which our tent formed 
the centre, the grass was 
alive with black snakes, 
wriggling and hissing. It 
seemed to me that there 
were thousands of them. 
Our dog had taken refuge 
on the top of our tent, 
and there with his tail be- 
tween his legs, his back 
arched, his eyes darting 
fire, he danced about from 
side to side, snarling and 
yelping in a state of 
canine excitement such as 
I never before witnessed. 
The matter began to grow 
serious, for how could we 
escape? It would be im- 
possible to walk through 
so thick a mass of writh- 
ing snakes as seemed to 
surround us. We tried at 
first to beat them away 
with sticks, but the fu- 
tility of this course was 


very soon apparent. 
Driven from one spot, they 
re-appeared elsewhere, 


only inincreased numbers. 
Finally, however, by soak- 
ing most of our powder 
in our brandy, we rolled 
it into balls, and setting 
them on fire, threw them 
into their midst. By this 
plan the powder burnt 
slowly, sputtering the 
blue flame, which is s0 
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NEW YORK STREET MUSICIANS--AN INDIVIDUAL BAND, 


effective in fireworks. This mode of defense was 
entirely successful. No sooner would one of these 
balls alight in the midst of the snakes than they 
would disappear as mysteriously as they came, so 
that before we had exhausted the powder we had 
prepared, we were as free from snakes as we were 
the night before, and continued our journey in 


peace, 








HAYTI AND PRESIDENT CGEFFRARD. 

Tue following account of a visit' paid to Presi- 
dent Geffrard, of Hayti, is taken from a work just 
published, entitled, ‘‘ A Trip to the Tropics.” The 
author, the Marquis of Lorne, eldest son of the 
Duke of Argyll, says: 

‘* After we had waited some time Geffrard came 





in. He was dressed in black, with white necktie, 
and began to talk immediately. His manners are 
charming, quite those of a polished French gen- 
tleman, and he is evidently more accustomed to 
speak than be spoken to. He is of about middle 
height, his figure rather spare, but well knit. 
The white wool is brushed back from a high but 
not broad forehead. His eyes are very black and 
quick in their expression, and the mouth and jaw 
seem to show decision and firmness. He has 
white blood, but is so dark that no one, unless 
practiced in the various shades by which the dis- 
tinction of race are marked, would say so. He 
and his government are quite looked upon as 
representing the colored, not the black class, He 
has been elected President for life, but I doubt if 
he will be in his present position many more years, 





AN ADVENTURE WITH BLACK SNAKES IN AUSTRALIA, 





unless aided by foreign powers 
They say here that Seward offered 
to send him a gunboat for protec- 
tion. If so, it is in contradiction 
to the policy of Captain Walker, 
the commander of the Federa} 
man-of-war the De Soto. This 
| officer, it is almost known, had en- 


SH gee i tered into correspondence with 


Salnave, who had held out hopes 
that, in case of assistance being 
given him, he would do his best to 
give the Americans a large island 
off the north coast of Hayti. We 
told the President we had come 
from Jacmel, and were going to 
leave by this day’s steamer, 
‘ Messieurs,’ said he, ‘I am afraid 
you have had a rough journey, and 
over bad roads.’ We could, ot 
course, not deny that the roads 
were bad, but praised the scenery, 
and the politeness of the people. 
He said, ‘Yes, they are a polite 
and good people. Great crimes 
are unknown ; one never hears 
a murder. A man may travel alone 
with large sums of money, and be 
perfectly secure. Arms are car- 
rigd, not for defense or to hurt 
others, but because it is the custom 
of the people. It originated in the 
number of wars in which they were 
engaged. Larceny and small of- 
fenses are the only crimes,’ We 
told him of the town-school we had 
seen, and asked him if the educa- 
tion system was carried on under 
government alone. ‘Yes, ‘mes- 
sieurs ; nearly all the schools are 
under government. There are only 
a few that are particulier” Eley 
talked of the exertions of the 
President to further education, 
‘Oh, yes!’ the President said, 
‘but we are quite ashamed of the 
poverty of our institutions, when 
they are seen by foreigners. Re- 
member that we had everything to 
do ; that this is a new State, which 
we had to build from the ground,’ 
Afcer much in the same strain, he 
said he wished we would come in 
another twenty years to see the 
progress they would make in that 
time. We spoke of the abolition 
of slavery in America, and asked 
him about Seward. He said the 
Secretary had come to the palace 
to visit him, and seemed to suffer 
still much more from his wound, 
in consequence of which it was 
difficult to hear him speak. ‘It 
/ was the case with me; my tongue 
‘ ig too large for my jaw. When I 
was young, I used to stamp my feet with rage at 
the difficulty I experienced in expressing myself. 
After staying about half an hour, we rose to take 
leave ; but when out of the door, we were re- 
called with the exclamation, ‘ Messveurs, quelle 
impolitesse !’ and on re-entering, he gave us some 
sherry, apologizing that the wine was not of the 
best, and again saying he hoped we would return 
twenty years hence—a long invitation, which we 
accepted. I wonder if the old President or we 
shall be alive at that time! He is as likely to be 
in England as we in Hayti. We left the island on 
board of one of the fine Glasgow transatlantic 
beats, which was taking out troops to Jamaica, 
We found the officers engaged in attempting to 
catch three large sharks that were swimming 
about under the stern; one was hooked, but got 
off almost immediately 
The officers won’t land, 
not expecting to find any- 
thing to their taste in a 
negro republic. ‘ Haw— 
where have you been? 
Devilish long ride.’ 
‘What’s to be seen? 
Nothing, I’m sure, in such 
a d—d hole. Fancy a 
black republic! Haw— 
haw! I wouldn’t land tor 
anything. I always feel 
inclined to knock a nigger 
down when he’s impu 
dent ; and what they mus 
be when they’re free, like 
that, I don’t know,’ were 
some of the sensible re- 
marks addressed to us, 
We remembered the 
courtesy and refinement 
of President Geffrard’s 
conversation,and we made 
our own reflections. I 
forgot to say that Geffrard 
remarked, as if convinced 
of its truth, that the com 
merce of the Haytian 
and the quantity of goocs 
exported were enormous 
for the size of the coun- 
try and the number o 
people. This was almost 
the only gubject on which 
he spoke with sat:sfac- 
tion of anything in the 
land he governs. It is 
a magnificent country} 
and one cannot help wish- 
ing it a happier and a 
more industrious future.” 


Setrisuyess. — It 1* 
easier to set a man againtt 
all the world than to mal@ 
e him fight with himself. 
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WANTED TO MARRY BY PROXY. 


HOME INCIDENTS, &c. 
Wanted to Marry by Proxy. 


A gentee)-looking young German appeared at Justice 
Andre’s office in St. Louis, recenily, and announced his 
desire to be united in the holy bonds of wedlock. The 
justice being absent, the clerk told the bridegroom to 
go and bring his lady-love, and by that time the squire 
would be in and would unite them in a very short time. 
The young man said the presence of the young lady was 
unnecessary, that he had brought two witnesses to 
prove her willingness, and wanted to be married by 
proxy. The clerk informed him that no marriage could 
take place in this country without the presence and 
consent ofthe party of the first part and the party of 
the second part; that in Europe, kings and emperors 
sometimes marry by proxy; but in this country the 
woman could not be given away in marriage unless she 
was present in propria persona, and not only willing 
but somewhat anxious to throw herself away upon the 
unworthy bridegroom, The young German said he did 








A LESSON FOR LAZY WIVES. 


not see what difference it could make to the lady, as 
she had no vote anyhow, and her property, as well as 
herself, became the goods and chattels of the husband, 
Besides, he had known such marriages to take place in 
New Orleans, and he didn’t see why it could not be done 
here, The clerk told him it was no use to argue the 
“case, as the thing could not be done by any manner of 
means under the statute, and that he must produce the 
bride if he wanted to get married. The young man 
went out, and shortly returned with a lady old enough 
to be his grandmother, and the feminine January was 
united to the masculine May in about five minutes. It 
seems that the old lady possesses some property, and 
the young man was ashamed to be seen marrying such 
a withered specimen ot widowhood, 


A Lesson for Lazy Wives. 


A farmer living near Rochester, N. Y., was at work in 
the fields during one of the recent storms of rain, and 
went home in the evening, tired and drenched to the 
skin. His loving wife said: ‘‘ My dear, it has been rain- 


Ne + ty it 
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A FESTIVE ELEPHANT, . | 


A RARE WIFE. 


ing so hard that I could fetch no water, so I have not 
been able to make you any dinner. As you are wet 
through, I shall be obliged to you to fetch me a couple 
of buckets of water—you cannot get any wetter.’’ The 
argument was striking; he, therefore, took two buckets 
and fetched some water from the well, which was at a 
considerable distance. On reaching his house, he found 
his wife comfortably seated by the fire; when lifting 
one bucket after another, he poured the contenis over 
his kind and considerate partner. ‘‘ Now, wife,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ you are as wet as I am, so you may as well fetch 
the water for yourself—you can’t get any wetter !’’ 


A Festive Elephant. 


A youthful elephant, recently, while being conveyed 
in a baggage-car between Syracuse and Rochester, in 
this State, amused himself by pulling the bell cord 
which ran through the top of his car, and also the rope 
which set the patent brakes, This business he did by 
means ofthis trunk. He stopped the train two or three 
times, to the great annoyance of the conductor, who 


A SINGULAR ACCIDENT 


could not for a time find out who was usurping bis 
power, and after the first time, when the experiment 
had shown what effect to expect, he seemed as much 
amused at repeating it as a mischievous boy is at play- 
ing some annoying trick. 


A Rare Wife. 


The following incident is related in connection with 
the recent snow-storm. At a little village in Morris 
county, New Jersey, there lives an aged couple named 
Shepherd, the husband being seventy-one years of age, 
and the wife one year younger. Shepherd is engaged 
as a furnace-tender at one of the iron company’s works, 
and on a Saturday night he went on duty as usual, his 
time being up at six on the following morning. During 
the night of Saturday snow fell heavily, accompanied by 
violent gusts of wind, the snow forming deep drifts in 
exposed places, The old woman, on wakening early on 
Sunday morning, perceived this state of things, and 
became anxious for the safety of her husband, who 
would have to cross two or three fields on his way home. 
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AN UNWELCOME GUEST. 








ACCIDENT Ss. 








A NOBLE DEED. 


She got up, lit the fire, and prepared everything for her 
husband’s breakfast, and when all this was done, found 
out that there was yet an hour before he would be at 
home. She thereupon lit a lantern, and, taking with 
her a shovel, set to work, and cleared a path through 
the snow to the foundry, where her husband was at 
work, a distance of a quarter of a mile, completing her 
task in time to enable the old man “ to walk home com- 
fortably,” as she said. 
A Singular Aceident. 

A singular accident occurred recently at the White 
Breast bridge, on the road between Knoxville and Red 
Rock: J. Wilson, a young man from Summit, was 
ascending the ice-clad hill, on the south side of the 
stream, with a team and a wagon loaded with furni- 
ture, and when near the top the horses began to slip, 
and finally ran backward over the side of the road and 
down the almost perpendicular precipice of forty or 
fifty feet. The wagon with its load was considerably 
damaged, but, strange to say, the horses were not 
mortally injured, 








A NEW WAY OF PAYING RENT, 


An Unwelcome Guest, 


The driver of a cart in Boston, Mass., was proceeding 
home, about balf-past six o’clock on an evening of last 
week. Ashe was passing down Cambridge street one 
of the traces gave way, and this caused the horse to 
take fright; the animal rushed off at a furious rate, and 
the driver lost all control over it. At the corner where 
the roads diverge, the one leading to the bridge, the 
other to the north end, the horse was accustomed to 
turn up the latter. As the angle is a sharp one, and 
the ‘horse was at full speed, he could not manage to 
turn the corner. Just opposite to him was the house 
of Mr. Weightman, and ina room, on the ground-floor, 
the family, with a few friends, in all ten persons, were 
quietly sitting round the tea-table. Into one of the 
windows of this small room tbe horse suddenly leaped, 
carrying with it its harness, and leaving outside the 
body of the cart, with the terror-stricken driver sitting 
init unhurt. The consternation of the party in the 
room may be imagined. The horse alighted on a chair 
which had just been vacated by the tea-maker; he then 










A COMPLICATED ATTEMPT AT SUICIDE. 


ceo. 





THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


leapt on the table, breaking into shivers the table, cups 
and saucers, and all its contents. Terrified by the 
exploit it had performed, the horse then began kicking 
and plunging about the room, smashed a cheffonier 
containing wine and brandy-bottles and glasses, broke in 
pieces asewing-machine, the chairs and sofa, and nearly 
all the furniture of the room. For about five or six 
minutes this work of destruction went on. Some of 
Mr. Weightman’s men came to the door, but ct first 
dared not enter the room to secure the infuriated 
animal, At last the horse was seized by Mr. Weight- 
man’s son, who held him till he was quieted. But he 
could not return as he entered, so he was led through 
the kitchen in the back-yard, uninjured, except to the 
extent of a few scratches. The strangest part of the 
story is the providential escape of allthe party unhurt; 
it seems almost miraculous that not one of them was 
seriously injured. The youngest, a child aged four, 
lay at one time under the horse’s legs, and another, a 
few years older, was kicked under the grate, bat not 
hurt much, 


A THRILLING INCIDENT. 


The Right Spirit. 


A son of Genera! Robert E. Lee, at a recent dinner- 
party in Richmond, was asked to join in a toast to the 
‘« Fallen Flag,”’ but instead of doing so, rose and said: 
‘Gentlemen, this will not do. Weare paroled prisoners, 
We now have but one flag, and that is the flag of our 
whole country—the glorious old stars and stripes. I can 
recognize no other, fight for no other, and will drink to 
no other.”’ 

A Noble Deed. 


During the war an incident occurred on the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Railroad, which is thus related by an 
éye-witness. Our informant was with a regiment of 
soldiers going from Pittsburg to Harrisburg in a 
special train. Between Johnstown and the Summit 
they were delayed by a freight train off the track, or a 
part of its cars off. This they learned at one of the 
stations, and remained there until they should be in- 
formed that the track was clear. It was in the night, 
and most of the thousand men on the train were asleep, 
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AN AGHICULTURAL FAMILY. 
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unconscious of their danger. Four heavily-loaded 
coal-cars belonging to the train ahead 22d, by accident, 
become detached, and began the descent of a heavy 
grade at a speed which soon became terrible, The 
enginecr of the special train heard the roar of the 
descending cars, and surmised what was the matter: 
In an in tant he ordered his engine to be detached from 
the train and put on steam to meet the runaway 
cars, if possible, to break their force and save his train- 
His locomot:ve was a larze freight engive, and he hed 
moved several rods aliead when ths coal cars struck 
him like a thunderbolt, and crushed his engine back on 
the train; but his heroic courage had saved many lives. 
His engine was utterly demol'shed, and many of his 
cars were also crushed; but so had he broken the force 
of the shock that no lives were lost. The man’s name 
was Story, an‘ his grateful bencficiaries presented him 
some elegant silver-plate, with the deod itself and their 
names engraved on them, When asked why he did 
not abandon his train, ho replied, ‘‘ Quick as lightning, 
I thought I bad better die than to have those runaway 
cars cut clean through my train, destroying hundreds?” 
It was a heroic answer. 


A Thrilling Incident. 


That part of the Marictta and Cincinnati railroad, 
between Athens and the Ohio river, was formerly made 
famous by the number of its long and high trestle 
bridges. With few exceptions, these are now filled up, 
and the road is becoming one of the best. At one time 
the company were in great straits, and many of their 
operatives were unpaid. Some of the men were ces- 
perate, and, as the fact proved, dangerous, On a certain 
evening a train was approaching one of these trestle 
bridges. It was known that the directors of the road 
were on board, and some villain had determined to 
throw the whole train from that bridge. The engineer, 
letting his train move at the ordinary speed, suddenly 
discover. d that a rai] had been disp’aced on the bridge. 
He seemed to know instinciively that the momentum 
was too gieat to save the whole train, and he signaled 
the breaks down and reversed the engine, to stop, it 
possible, the cars before reaching the chasm. Then, 
op. ning the throttle-vaive, his engine sprang forward 
80 violently as to break the convection with the train, 
and dashed to the awful leap. Tne bold man, as this 
was going on, ran out of his window on the engine and 
opened his escape-vailve. While standing there the 
engine went over with him; and, marvelous to relate, 
he, failing under the huze weight, was preserved trom 
being crushed by the engine-bell at his side. ‘The train, 
for the rescue of which he bad exhibited such incredi- 
ble pluck, stopped just soon enough to escape the hor- 
rible leap afier the engine. This bold man fortunately 
recovered from his wounds, and is still an honored 
empiloyé of the company. 

A New Way to Pay the Rent. 


With the appreach of rent-day, and the thrcatened 
rise in rents, the following incident may be a timely 
ap lecation: The landlady of a ceriain medical student 
in this city, who had ineffectually denned her delin- 
quent tenant for some time, resolved at last upon re- 
eoriing toextreme me:sures. She entercd the student’s 
room one morning recently, and said, in a deciled tone: 
“ You must eituer pay me my rent, or be off this very 
day.” “I prefer to be off,” said the student, who, on 
his side, was prepared for the encounter. ‘ Well, then, 
sir, pack up direct!y.’’ “I assure you, madam, I wi'l 
go with the u(most expedition if you will assisi mea 
little.” “With the greatest pleasure.”’ The student 
thereupon went to a wardrobe, tranquilly opened a 
draw-r, and took out a skeleton, which he handed to 
the dame. ‘ Will you have the kindness to place this 
at the bottom of my trumk?” folding it up. ‘* What is 
that?” asked the lendlady, recoiling a little. ‘ That?” 
** Yes, that.” “Pooh, that! Oh, it is the skeleton o: 
my first landlord. He was inconvenient enough to 
claim the rent of three months that 1 owed him—and 
then! Be careful not to break it; it is No. 1 of my 
coli: ction.” “Sir!” exclaimed the dame, growing 
visibly paler. The siudent, without replying, opened a 
gscoud drawer, and took another skeleton. ‘“* TLis— 
this is my Jandlady in street; a very worthy wo- 
man, but who also demanded the r-nt for two months. 





Will you place it upon the other? It is No.2.” The 
landlaly opened two eyes as large as saucers. ‘‘ This,”’ 


continued the student, “this is No, 3, They are all 
here! Avery honest man, aud whom I did not pay 
either. Let us pass on to No. 4.” But the landlady was 
no longer there; she had fled almost frightened to 
death. From that diy no more was said about the rent. 


A Complicated Attempt at Suicide. 


A native of Communipaw, N. J., being tired of his 
life, resolved recently to take such measures as must 
infallibly insure his death. Tv that end he started for 
the seashore, provided with a ladder, a rope, a loaded 
pistol, a -ottle of poison, anda box of matches. Having 
some time before discovered a post standing a little way 
out in the water, he fixed his ladder against it, and 
ascending, fastened one end of the cord 'o the top, and 
passe:l a slip-kuot around his neck, swa)lowed the poison, 
and, sfriking a light, set fire to his clothes, then placing 
the pistol to his ear, kicked away the ladder; butin 
doing so his hand swerved, and, as he fired at the same 
moment, the bullet, instead of penetrating his brain, 
divided the rope, and he fell into the sea, extinguish- 
ing his burning garments, while the quantity of the 
salt water he swallowed ciused him to throw up the 
poison he had tzken, so that he scrambled on shore, 
convinced that his time had nut yet arrived. 


An Agricultural Family. 


The story comes to us from Montgomery, Alabama, of 
some poor negro women there, who, having borrowed a 
plow, with it plowed the field, six of them drawing and 
the severvh holding the plow. The field was plowed 
thorcughly, and the seed sown, an, if nothing pre- 
vents, they will have a good crop of corn in duc season, 





A CHAPTER ON SNOWSTORMS, 


Tue greatest storm recorded in England is 
th.t of 1814, in which for forty-cight hours the sow 
fe.) so furious'y that drifts of sixteen, twenty and even 
tw: nty-four feet were recorded in various places. An 
inch an hour is thoaght to be the average rate of 
depos't, though four inches are said to have fallen 
duving the severe storm of January 3d, 1859. When 
thus intensified, the “ beautiful meteor of the snow” 
veg ns to give a sensation of something forfidab'e; 
ar when the mercury suddenly fills meanwhile, and 





the wind rises, there are sometimes suzyestions of such 
ter: o. in a snowstorm as no sum ner thunders can rival. 

ihe brief and singular transatlagtic tempest of Feb- 
ruars 7, 1861, was a thing to be for ever remembered by 
those who saw it. The sky suddenly appeared to open 
ail ‘et down whole solid snow-banks at once, which 
wre caught and torn to.pieces by the ravénous winds, 
au! hh: traveier was instantaneously enveloped in a 
waoic ing mass far denser than fog; it was a tornado 


with snow stirred into it. Standing in the middle of 





the road, with houses close on every side, one could see 
absolutely nothing in any direction, one could hear no 
sound but the storm. Every landmark vanished, and 
it was no more possible to guess the points of the com, 
pass than in mid-ocean. It was easy to conceive Of 
b ing bewildered and overwhelmed within a rod of 
one’s own door, The tempest lasted cnly an hour; bat 
if it had lasted a week, we should have had such a 
storm as occurred on the steppes of Kirghecz in 
Siberia, in 1827, destroying 285,000 hovses, 30,400 ca'tle, 
1,00.,000 sheep, and 10,000.camels—or as the “ thirteen 
dritiy days,” in 1820, which killed nine-tonths of all the 
sheep in the South of Scotland. 
of 20,909 only 45 were left alive, and the shepherds 
everywhere buiit up huge semicircular walls of the 


dead creatures, to afford shelter to the living, till the | 


gale shoald+nJ, But the most remarkable narrative 
of & snow-storm is ihat written by James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, in record of one which took place 


January 24th, 179). | 


James Hogg at this time belonged to a sort of literary 
society of young shepherds, and had set cut, the day 
Previous, to walk twenty miles over the hills to the 
piace of meeting ; but so iormidable was the look of the 
sky that he felt anxious for his sh ep, a-d finally turned 
back aguin. There was at that time only a slight fall | 
of snow, in thin fi. kes, which scemed uncertain | 
whether to go up or down: the hills were covered with 
Ceep folds of frost-fog, 2nd in the valley the seme fog 
seemed dark, cense, and, as it were, crushed togeter, 
An old shepherd, predicting a storm, bade him watch 
for 9 sudd-n opening through this fog, and expect a 
wind from that quarter; yet, when he saw such an 
opening sudden'y form at midnight (having then | 
reached his own home) be thought it al) a delusioa, as 
the weather had grown mider and a thaw seemed 
setting in. He, theretore, went to bed, and felt no 
more anxiety for his sleep; yet he lay awake in 
spite of himself, and at two o’clock he heard the storm | 
begin. It smote the heuse suddenly, like a great peal 
of thunder—somcthing utterly uniike any siorm he had | 
ever before heard. On his rising, and thrusting his 
bare arm through a hole in the root, it seemed precisely 
as if he had trust it into a snow-bank, so densely was 
the air filled with the falling and driving particles. He lay 
still for an hour, while the house rocked with the 
tempest, hoping it might prove only a hurricane; but 
as there was noabatement, he awakened his comp#nion- 
shepherd, telling him it was “‘ come on such a night or 
morning as never blew from the heavens, The other at 
once arose, and, opening the door of the shed where 
they slept, found a drift as high as the farm-house 
already heaped between them and its walls, a distance 
of only fourteen yards. He floundered through, Hegs 
soon following, and, finding all the family up, they | 
agreed that they must reach the sheep as soon as possi- 
ble, especially 800 ewes that were in one lot together, | 
at the furthest end of the farm. So, after family | 
prayers and breakfast, four of them stuffed their | 
pockeis with bread and cheese, sewed their plaids about | 
them, tied down their hats, and, taking each bis staff, | 
set out on their tremendous undertaking, two hours 
before day. 

Day dawned before they got 300 yards from the house. 
They could not see each other, and kept together with 
the greatest difficulty. They had to make paths with 
their staves, roll themselves over drifts otherwise 
impassable, and every three or four minutes had to 
hold their heads down between their knees to recover 
breath. They went in single file, taking the lead by 
turns. The master soon gave out and was speechless 
and semi-conscious for more than an hour, though he 
afterward ‘ecovered and held out with the rest. Two 
of them lost their head-,ear, and Hogg himself fell 
over a high precipice, but they reached the flock at 
half-past ten, ‘hey found the ewes huddied together 
in a dense body, under ten fect of snow—packed so 
closely, that, to the arnazement of the shepherds, when 
they had extricated the first, the whole flock walked 
out one after another, in a body through the hole. 
How they got them home it is almost impossible to 
tell. It was now noon, and they sometimes could see 
through the storm for twenty yards, but they had only 
one momentary glimpse of the hills through all th.t 


| 





Oh Eskdale Moor, out | 


paid), to be left at Mr. Otton’s, No. 6, Coleman's latte, 
Plymouth, mentioning wnat gratuity will be given, and 
all other particulars, will be duly attended.” 
| In 1840 there died, in the neighborhood of Farnham, 
| in Surrey, arecluse or hermit, who had been originally 
| a wealthy brewer, but, becoming bankrupt, wandered 
; about the country, and having spent at an inn what 
| little money he kad, took up his abode in the cavern 
| Popularly known as “ Mother Ludlam’s Hole,” in Moor 
| Park. The “ pooy man” did not long avail himself of 
| this ready-made excavation, but chose his resting- 
| place just above, in the sandstone rock, upon a spot 
| where a {ox had been run to ground and dug out not long 
| smce. He occasionally walked out, but was liitle noticed, 
although, irom the bareness of the trees, his retreat was 
seen from a distance. He soon excavated for himself 
| twenty-five feet in the sandstone, and about five feet in 
| height, with a shaft to the summit of the hill, for the 
admission oflightandair, Here, in unvroken solitude, 
| With fewer luxuries than Parnell’s hermit— 


! 
* His food the fraits, his drink the crystal well ""— 


| our Surrey hermit subsisted almost entirely upon ferns, 
which abounded in this neighborhood. On January 11, 
| 1840, he was seen by two laborers, who deser.bed him 
as not having “two pounds of flesh on all his bones.” 








. _ FUN FOR THE FAMILY, 


Oxp Mr. Simms had in his employ a man 
named Mathew—called Mat for short. When 
told to do anything he generally made some 
blunder, more or Jess egregious ; and it was only 
his perfect willingness to do anything required of 
him that kept him in his situation. 

One morning Mr. 8. summoned him into his 
presence. 

** Well, Mat,” said he, ‘‘I want you to take the 
barrow and go down to Mr. Browun’s, and get my 
new grindstone, and hurry back.” 

On aitiving at Brown's, Mat waiked into the 
shop, and addressed the clerk with— 

‘“‘Mr. Simms sent me after his grindstone and 
hurryback, sur.” 

“There’s the stone alongside of that plow; 
what else did you say he wanted ?” 

* His hareyback, sur.” 

** His hurryback ?” 

** Yos, sur.” 

“Td like to know what sort of thing that is— 
are you sure he said hurryback ?” 

‘** Av coorse Iam; sez he to me, ‘ Mat,’ sez he, 
‘go you down to Mr. Brown’s, and ax him for me 

rindstone and hurryback,’ and sez I to meseif, 
what the deuce do he mane?” 

A smile lit up the countenance of the clerk ; he 
saw the man’s mistake, and being desirous of 
running the joke further, said : 

“Til see if I can see anything of it in the 
book.” 

He opened the one nearest to him, and ran his 
eyes over half a dozen pages. 

** Ah, here it ts! tell Mr. Simms that it is not 
finished yet, but will be ready in two or three 
days.” 

‘Well, Mat,” said Simms; ‘‘I see you've got 
and at ; now tell me how inany blunders you've 
made.” 

** Niver a wan, sur—I couldn’t bring the hurry- 
back wid me, sur, because i wasn’t done.” 

“ t didn’t tell you to bring any hurryback with 

ou.” 

* Faith, but ye did, sur.” 

*T told you to hurry back—meaning, to make 
haste back, and you’ve made a blunder as usual ; 
aud the clerk’s made a fool of you.” 


A youne man of great gallantry recently 
rescued a beautiful woman who was in danger of drown- 
ing. She stood in high-tied shoes, surroun ied by forty 
springs under a watered silk, with a cataract in her eye, 
d — on the back of her head, and a notion in her 

rain, 





terrible day. Yet Hozg persisted in going by himself 


afterward to rescue some flocks of his own, barely | 


escapiny with life from the expedition; his eyes were 


seajJed uy wita the storm, end he crossed a formidable | 


torrent, without knowing it, on a wreath of snow. Two 
of the others lost themselves in a deep valiey, and 
would have perished but for being accidentally hea:d 
Ly a neighboring shepherd, who guided them home, 
where the female portion of the family had abandoned 
all hopes of ever sceing them again. 

The next day was clear, with a cold wind, and they 
set forth again at daybreak to seek the remainder of the 
flock. The face of the country was perfectly trans- 
formed: nota hill was the same—not a brook or lake 
could be recognized. Deep glens were filled-in with 


snow, covering the very tops of the trees, and over a | 


hundred acres of ground, under an average depth of 
six or eigift feet, they were to look for four or five 
hundred sheep. The attempt would have been hopeless 
but for a dog that accompanied them. Seeing their 
perplexity, he began sniffing about, and presently 
scratching in the snow ata certain point, and then look- 
ing round at his master. Digging at this spot they 
found a sheep beneath; and so the dog ied them all day, 
bounding eagerly from one place to another—much 
faster than they could dig the creatures out, so that he 
sometimes had twenty or thirty holes marked before- 
han!. In this way, within a week, they got out every 
sheep on the iarm except four, these last being buried 
under a mountain of snow fiity feet deep, on the top of 
which the dog had marked their places again and again. 
I. every case the sheep proved to be alive and warm, 
though hal'-svffocated. On being taken out they 
usually bounded away swiftiy, and tien fell he'plessly 
iu a tew moments, overcome by the change of cme 
sphere; rome tiren died almost instantly, and others 
were carried home and with difficulty preserved, only 
about sixty being lost in all. 

Marvelous to tell, the country prople unanimously 
agreed afterward to refer the whole terrific storm to 
some secret incantations of poor Hozg’s literary society 
aforesaid; it was generally maintained that a club of 
young dare-devils had raised the fiend himself among 
thein in the likeness of a black doz, the night preceding 
the storm; and the young students actually did not dare 
to show a at fairs or at markets for a year 
afterward. 





MODERN HERMITS. 


In Blackwood’s Magazine for April, 1830, it 
is stated by Christopher North, in the “‘ Noctes Ambro- 
sianm,’’ that the then editor of another magazine had 
been “for fourteen years hermit to Lord Hill’s father, 
and sat in a cave in that worthy baronet’s grounds with 
an hour-glass in his hand, and a beard belonging to an 
old guat, from sunrise to sunset, with orders to accept 
0© half-crowvs from visi ors, but to behave like Giodano 
Bruno.”’ 





In 1819, a correspondent of Notes and Queries | 


visiting the grounds at Hawkesione, the seat of the 
Hills, was shown the hermitage there, with a stuffed 
figure dressed like the hermits of pictures, seon by a 
dim light; and the visitors were told that it had been 
inhabited in the day-time by « poor man, to whom the 
eccentric but truly benevolent Sir Richard Hill gave a 
maintenance on that easy condition; but that the popu- 
lar voice against such slavery had induced the worthy 
baronet to withdraw the reality and substitute the 
figure. 

A person advertised to be engared as a hermit in the 
Courier, January 11, 1810: “A young man, who wishes 
to retire irom the world and live asa hermit, in some 
couvenient spo. in England, is villing to «ngage with 
any uobleman or gentleman who may be desirous of 
having ope. Avy letter directed to 8. Lawrence (post- 


Ir would be impossible to transfer to the 
English language the wit of this fine French jeu d’esprit 
on the situation of Europe, resuliing from the German 
war and its settlement: “ L’Itaie est faite, et Rome con- 
| trefaite; l’Autriche est défaite, et l’Allemagne retaite; 
la Prusse est surfaite, la France partaite; et l’Angle- 
terre satisfaile.’’ 


Ir is said that Maximilian’s determination to 

remain in Mexico arises from bis desire to establish in 

that country an empire the ruling power of which shall 
belong to the house of Miss-Hapsburg. 


A tapy in Oregon, in writing to a friend in 
New York, says that cattle in that region live to such a 
great age, thut their owners have to fasten long poles to 
the end of their horns for the wrinkles to run out on.” 


Tue Democrats once held a grand rally and 
barbacue. AnIrishman went to the Democratic leaders 
and said: “ An’ sure, didn’t ye know better than to have 
| a barbacue on Friday, when two-thirds of the party can’t 
ate mate ?” 


Tue other day, at the Central Criminal Court, 
a prisoner was on trial, and at its conclusion was told 
that the jury had found him guilty. ‘‘ Exactly,” replied 
the culprit; “that’s just my conviction.” 


‘‘Jeannig,” said a venerable Cameronian to 
his daughter, who was asking his consent to accompany 
her urgent and favored suitor to the altar, “it is a very 
solemn thing to get marriel.” 

**I know it, father,” replied the sensible damsel, 
** but it is a great deal solemner not to.” 


An Indiana paper says that ladies out there 
who wear number seven, eight and nine boots—and such 
are the majori(y—oppose tie new short dress style. 


A urrtite boy asked his mother what blood 
relations meant. She explained that it meant near 
relatives, etc. After thinking a moment, he said: 

“Then, mother, you must be the i loodiest relation 
I’ve got.” 


A Pree’s Prax miner, writing to a Min- 
nesota paper, s2ys the miners are much discouraged in 
that region‘ they have to dig through a colid vein of 
si.ver four feet thick before they reach the gold.” 


Mrs. Pantrncron remarked the other day 
that “she had a resentment that she should eventually 
die in a prance; addimg “ that the resentment troubled 
| hera good deal, but she expected fivally to get immured 
to it.” 


«« Way are orphans the happiest children in 
the world ?” asked a little boy of his mother, who had 
been just chastising bim. 

“They are not happy,” said the mother; “‘ but why 
do you think they are?” 
* Because they bave no mothers to spank ’em,”’ 


A Yankee captain was caughf in the jaws of 
a whale, but was finally rescucd, badly wounded. On 
being asked what he thought wiile in that siiuatlon, he 
replied: 

**I thought he would make about forty barrels.” 
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For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Send stump tor cireular. 
& W. RICE & CO., 

83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Articles; profits large. 
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phs of Union Generals sent post- | 


Scuencz’s Putmonic Syrvp, 
Scuenck’s SEAWEED TONIC, 
ScHENCK’s MANDRAKE PILLs. 

These three medicines cure Consumption, Liver Com- 
plaivt and Dyspepsia, They cleanse the stomach, start 
the secretions of the liver, create an appetite for rich 
and nourisling tood, 

_ The Seaweed Tonic keeps the food from souring, until 
it is digestod and made into blood, which ripens the 
matter in the lungs and nature throws it off, 

Dr. Schenck is professiona'ly at Lis principal office, 
Philadelphia, every Saturday, where all letters tor 
advive must be addressed. 

He is a’so proie:sionally at No. 32 Bond street, New 
York, eyery Tuesday, and No. 35 Hanover street, 
Boston, every Wednesday. He gives advice free, but 
for a thorough examination with his Respirometer the 
price is $5. Office hours at each city from 9 a. M. to3 
P. M. ‘ 

Price of the Pulmonie Syrup and Seaweed Tonic 
each $1 50 per boitle, or $7 50 half dozen. Mandrake 
Pills 25 cents per box. For sale by Druggists and 
Storekecpers generally, 








(From “ The Ladies Home,” Atlanta, Ga.) 


Impartial !—Neither wealth, refinement or con- 
dition are exempt from suffering. Allincur the penalty 
for neglect or disobedience of nature’s laws. Let all 
who suffer from any of the ills to which females are 
liable discard that sentiment of false delicacy, and try 
the magical effects of THE PHILOTOKEN or Female’s 
Friend, which acts like a charm in relieving pain and 
controlling the nervous system, Its use will, in many 
cases, prevent those troublesome complaints that invite 
premature old age. A notice ot this remedy would not 
find a place in this magazine if it was not known to be 
safe and reliable. For valuable information to invalids 
and heods of families, send a postage-stamp for a 
pamphlet, to HARRAL RISLEY & CO., New York, 
Agents ior Proprietor. 592-604 








Barnum & Van Amburgh’s Museum 
and Menagerie Combination. 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. 

Engagement for a limited period of the celebrated 


Comedian 
YANKEE LOCKE, 
who will appear 


p 
EVERY AFTERNOON AT 2; — EVENING AT 7%. 
in the Great Temperanee Drama of 
TEN NIGHTS IN A BAR-ROOM. 
SIMON SWITCHELL—his original character— 
YANKEE LOCKE. 
THE MUSEUM STILL MORE ATTRACTIVE! 
THE ENTIRE CONTENTS OF THE UTICA MUSEUM 
has been purchased at a great expense, and is now on 
exhibition, in addition to the 
IMMENSE COLLECTION, 
NUMBERING OVER 300,000 SPECIMENS, 
already filling the 
THE ELEGANT AND SPACIOUS SALOONS. 
GREAT LIVING CURIOSITIES. 

MADAME HINES. THE BEARDED LADY. 
GIANTESS. A LEOPARD CHILD. TWO DWARFS. 
CIRCASSIAN GIRL. 

GORDON CUMMING COLLECTION. 
COSMORAMAS, LEARNED SEAL, HAPPY FAMILY, 
GRAND AQUARIA, HISTORICAL RELICS. 
Admission 30 cents; Children under ten, 15 cents. 








Hollowzy’s Pills-—How painfully and 
patiently borie are the majladics peculiar to the 
gentler sex! These pills gently stimulate the system 
and restore all functional derangements to health. 





$2 5 THE GENUINE $2 5 
BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE: 
WANTED—Acents, $150 per month and all expenses 

paid, to scll the Genuine Bartlett Sewing Machine, 

This Machine will do all the work that can be done.on 

any high-priced machine, and is fully patented, 

licensed and warranted for five years. We pay the 
above wages, or a commission, from which twice that 
amount can be made. For Circulars and terms address 

H. HALL & CO., 724 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
605-7 





The Great Family Paper of Americas 
FRANK LESLIE'S 





Issued every Monday. 





The Fourth Volume of Frank LEsLte’s CHIMNEY 
Conner, now in course of publication, will prove by far 
the most attractive series of numbers yet issued. In- 
creased facilities will be brought to bear to develop the 
original plan, and render th:s weekly Magazine of 
| instructive and attractive matter by far the most desira- 
| ble household paper ever published. 

To please and delight the sense of sight, while at the 
same time the mind is furnished with healthy and 
suitable nourishment, is the aim of the Carmmnry Cor- 
NER. Every realm of fancy and fact--imagination, with 
its tales of fiction, restrained by high-toned moral 
sense; the wonders of the past in human Listory, the 
great and heroic decds that live in imperishable lustre; 
the wonders of science andart; the wonders that travel 
daily brings to our view, whether in natural history, 
the scenery of the earth, or in the manifold vareities of 
human mann-rs and customs—all these find a place in 
the @urmrNery CorNER, not told baldly, but presented in 
an attractive dress, and illustrated by Engravings in 

which the highest possible excellence is attained. 
| fhus it is a book for the fireside, coming with ever- 

renewed freshness, and, Like nature’s self, with ever- 
| varying charms. 
| Itiselectrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
| ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
| wishing to subscribe at any time may depend on getting 
the back numbers from the commencement, 








Terms for this Paper. 
Price: Ten Cents rach NuMBEr. 


One copy, three months. ......-.eeseseeesseee $1 00 
One copy, six months......... eeeese coccccoee 2 
One COpy, ONG YOaP.... 6 eeeeccecesess eccsccces 400 
Two copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WERDER. 000 cccccccccoeccoocescs ecccccee - 750 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
WEADDEP. occccccccccse cocccccceccseccece 15 00 
Bix copies, ONC YEaT.......6.ccesccecceesesecs 20 00 


One copy of Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslic’s Lady’s 
Magazine (the most complete Lady’s Book 
published) for one year........seeceseees 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
587 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


Extra inducements for persons procuring clubs for 
Frank LEsiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER. 
Tie following prizes wil! be given: 
For Clubs of Filty Subscribers, at $4 each, a beautiful 
| Parior Melodeon. 
| For Clubs of Thirty Subscribers, at $4 each, a Grover & 
Baker Sewing Mactine, valued at $55. 
For Clubs of Twelve Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
| Washing Machine, vaiucd at $20. 
For Clubs of Seven Subscribers, at $4 each, a Union 
Clothes Wringvr, valued at $10. 
For Clubs of Four Subscribers, at $4 each, a Sebring’s 
Parlor Das: -] new indoor game. 
The above article: to be boxcd and sent by express to 
' any address, 
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DEGRAAEF 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York. 


& TAYLOR, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent, from old prices. 


Also, 


GEDDING AND SPRING BEDS, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 








EFor MAY. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENT'S, 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 


No one, whose business requires ex= 
tensive advertising, can afford to neglect the unusual 
facilities offered to the public by GEO. P. ROWELL & 
0O., Advertising Agents, 40 Park Row, N. Y. Call and 
see them, or send stamp for a circular. 


Gold! Gold!! My Golden Compound 
will force the Beard to grow on the smoothest face in 
t@enty-one days, Satisfaction given cr money refunded, 
Sent postpaid for 50 cents. Address E, H. COLVIN, 
Hadley Station, Illinois, 


















Around the World, 
Adventures, 
Stories, Anecdotes, 
Popular Science, 

Parlor Magic, 
Games, 
&o, 


NOTICE TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Frank Leslie’s 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


With No, 4, 

Wayne’s Assault on Stony Point 
Pith No. 10, 

The Game of Loto. 
With No. 15, 
A Comic Checker-Board. 
With No. 21, 
Grant in Peace, 
With No. 26, 


Title and Contents to Vol. I. 


gay Read our Prizes and Terms for Clubs. 


Now Publishing, one of CAPTAIN MAYNE REID’sS 
BEST ROMANCES, with the original Illustrations. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings for 5 Cents! 


Frank Lestie’s Bors’ anp Grris’ WEEKLY will be 
ublished every Wednesday, and sold by all News 


eajers. Price, 5 cenis a eopy; or, 
1 Copy for six months........+.. eeccccece $1 25 
Ll COpy & FOOL. nc ccceccrcereesseseeeseeees 25 
BSCopies * coccccc-cccccsccecsccsscces -- 6 &O 
BCOpied “  csccccecececcceseeeseeerenes 10 00 


And $2 for every additicnal subscription. Po+tmasters 
sending subscriptions of Ten wil! be entitled to receive 
Frank Lestix’s ILLusTRATED NEWSPAPER Or FRANK 
Besiie’s CHIMNEY CORNER four one year. 

The getier-up of a Clb of four yeally subscribers 

en Dolla's, sent at one time) will receive a box of 

ANDALL’S IMPROVED BUILDING BLUCKS FOR 
CHILDRENS, the selling price of which is Three Dol- 
lars. 


MONTHLY PARTS, PRICE 20 CTS. 
As the Bors’ anp Grats’ WEEKLY is stereotyped, all 
back numbers can be had. Send Subscriptions to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 l’carl street, N. ¥. 





UNION WASHING-MACHINE 


AND CLOTHES WRING- 
ER. Conceded to be the 
best in the world. 
Will do a week’s wash- 
ing, perfecily, “in two 
hours. 
The Wringer is the 
strongest made. 
MANGLES ofall kinds, 
for ironing clothes with- 
out heat. 
J. WARD & CO., 
23 Cortlandt stre.t, New 
York; and 
102 Summer St., Boston. 








““Psychomancy,” or £oul-Charming- 
How either sex may fascinate ard guin the love, con- 
fidence, affection and good will of any person they 
choose, instantly. This simple mental acquirement 
all can possess, securing certain success in love, mar- 
riage, etc., free vy mail, for 25 cents, together with a 
guide to the unmarried of both sexes—an extraordinary 
book. Over 100,000 copies already sold, Address 

T. WILLIAM & CO., Publishers, Philade!phia. 


Roya! Havana Lottery. 
In Drawing of March 29, 1867, 
N 5 .. drew 





0. 31905. seseeeeess $100,000 
No. 11142..... 6 sece 60,000 
No. 2896 fF covecseece 25,000 
No. 3431.... 8 cocececes 10,000 
No, 21199....... © ccesesoee 5,600 
Ss ae ad eevee 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes, 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
—_ paid for doubloons and all kinds of golu and 
silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 
Dr. William Harl’s Spanish Pile Speci« 
fic (a radical cure). Price $1 per Box, or 3 Boxes $2. 
12 White street, N. ¥. Caurron.—Dr. Earl has not re- 
moved from his old stand, nor has he agents for the 
sale of his remedics. 603-606 





THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 


AND 


COMBINATION CUSHIONS, 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1863. 
The best and only reliable Billiard Table manufactured. 
Balls, Cues, and every article relating to Billiards, for 
sale by PHELAN & COLLENDER, 
Corner of Crosby and Spring Streets, N. Y. 





300 percent. Profit for Acents.—Three 
Genteel Articles, everywhere needed and sell at sight 
for 25 cts. each, Allsent, with particulars, free, by mail, 
for 35 cts, Address MARTIN & CO., Hinsdale, N. H. ti 








Wow is the Time to Subscribe. _ 
TO THE LADIES OF AMERICA, 


Patrons of 





Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine. 
ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1867. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine for 1867 


will be the most complete Lady’s Book to be found in 
this or any other country. The rapid increase of its 
circulation proves the high appreciation of American 
Ladies and the hold it has taken on their affections. 


Its Claims: 


I.—IT IS THE ONLY REAL GAZETTE OF FASHION. 


Owing to our extensive and complete arrangements, and 
the late date of its publication, the fashions published 
in Paris, London and Berlin, are reproduced immedi- 
ately afier their arrival, Our Magazine is the only one 
thus giving the latest tashions. In most of the periodi- 
cals offered to Ladies the fashions are really two or 
three months old, 


Il.—ITS IMMENSE DOUBLE SHEET FASHION 
PLATES ARE WITHOUT A PARALLEL, 


In the size and extent of our Fashion plate we have 
no competition, Whatever assertions may be made in 
circuiars and announcements, a lady need only measure 


OUR MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE PAGE COLORED 
FASHION PLATE, 


twelve inches by sixteen inches in s‘ze, and our 


PLAIN DOUBLE PAGE FASHION PLATE, 


always given in the same number, seventecn inches by 
twenty-four, to be convinced how little any other cau 
pretend really to furnish Ladies with full information. 
Besides the Full Length Fashions in these piates, we 
give at least fifty smaller fashion illust:ations in each 
number, comprising every article of ladies’ or children’s 
atiire, and in these we confine ourseives to the styles 
of no single house, our selections being made from the 
choicest offered. In a word, we can boldly assert that 
we give in each number more than all other magazines 
combined. 


IllL.—LITERARY MERIT.—No Lady’s Book, and few 
if any of the Monthlies, oan claim superiority in a lite- 
rary point of view over Frank Lesiie’s Lapy’s MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Our array of talented writers, if we chose to parade 
it, would exceed by far in worth and numbers that of 
any similar periodical, Ours is the only Lady’s Maga- 
zine that gives original illustrations to its literary mat- 
ter. 


IV.—ELEGANT AND PROFUSE XYLOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—We have adopted as the finest, 
softest and most effective illustrations, the magnificent 
Chremo Lit:ographs, giving copies of celebrated paint- 
ings, rich and warm in cojering, and throwing com- 
pletely into the shade the hard, stiff steel iliustrations 
commonly given. Besides these, our pages tcem with 
excelicnt wood engravings, embracing every variety of 
subject, Works of Art, Notable Women, Manners and 
Customs, Anima! Life, Foreign Travel and Adventure, 


etc. 
TERMS: 
One copy, for One year.......+-sesececeseces $ 3 50 
Your copies, to one post-office.......... «++. 14 00 


With the additional advaniage of one extra 
copy gratis, to the person sending the 
amount. 

One copy of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper, or Chimney Corner and Lady's Maga- 


THE 


Great American Tea Company 


Have selected the following kinds from their stock, which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. 


THEY ARE SOLD AT CARGO PRICES, 


The same as the Company sell them in New York, as the list of prices will show. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give perfect satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory, they can be re- 
turned at our expense within thirty days, and we will 
refund the money. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS: 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 @ th. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c.. 90c., best $1 ® Th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (B ack), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, 
best $1 20 @ th. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110, best $125 @ th. 

YOUNG HUYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


@ Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 @ tb. 





These Teas are chosen for their intrinsic worth, keep- 
ing in mind health, economy and a high degree of pleas- 
ure in drinking them. 

Our Black and Green Mixed Teas will give universal 
satisfaction and suit all tastes, being composed of the 
best Foo Chow Blacks and Moyune Greens. English 
Breakfast is not recommende’, excepting to those who 
have acquired a taste for that bind of Tea, although it 
is the finest imported, 


Coffees Roasted & Ground Daily. 





Ground CoFFFE, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 35¢., best 40c. @ th. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house-keepers and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. @ Ib., and 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 9 Ib by purchas- 
ing their Teas of the 


Great American Tea Co., 


Nos. 31 & 33 Vesey-st., Cor. of Church. 
Post Office Box, 5,643 New York City, 





How to Get up Cinbs. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to 
get up a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to juin in aclub, say how much tea or 
coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as published in the papers or in our circulars, 
Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the club is compleie send it to us by mail, 
and we will put each party’s goodsin separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each party 
exactly getting what he orders, and no more. ‘ihe cost 
of transportation the members of the ciub can divide 
equitabiy among themselves. 

The junds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent 


by Express, as may suit the convenience of the club, 
Or, if the amount ordered execed thirty dollars, we 
will, if desired, send the goods by Lxpress, to ‘‘ collect 
on delivery.”’ 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 


small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptiy and faithfully filled; and in case of 
Clubs, can have each party’s name marked on their 
package, and direct:d, by sending their orders to Nos, 
31 and 33 Vesev strect, 

Parties sencing C.ub or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars hud beller send Post-Office drafts, or 
money with th ir orjers, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by expr s?; but larger orders we will forward by 
Express to coll: ct on delivery. 

Hereafter we wil +¢ud a complimentary package to 
the party get ing u» the Club, Our profits are smail, 
but we will be us Lbe:al as we can afford. Wes nd no 
cometmnaniary p.ckage for Clubs of ess than thirty 

ollars, 


CLUB ORDER. 
FivsHineG, Mich., Feb. 19, 1867. 
ORDER No, 3. 
To the Great American Tea Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St.: 


GEntTs.—Yvur ].st bill of Tea came to hand safe, and 
gave general saiifaction, I herewith send club list 
No. 3, which you will please send to Flint City by the 
American ]-x. ress Company, as before, C. O. D., to my 












address, ‘Lt wuhins you ior your complimentary pack- 
age” Yours tral, W. L. DeBBRIDGE. 
416 Young Hyson......N. Hossford....$1 25..$5 06 
4 ib os ences C. H. Lucke.... 1 25.. 65 00 
4 ib o  —eubaweall A Freeman..... 1 25.. 5 00 
4 ib “ oeccee 8. T. Beecher... 1 25.. 5 00 
4 ib eo = Manes D. Parker...... 1 25.. 5 00 
10 ib o SF or 1 10..11 00 
2 ib = =e W. D. Richard... 1 25.. 2 50 
1% — geaedd Cc. S. Swain..... 1 25.. 1 26 
115 ves G. Hossiec....... 1 25.. 1 26 
1 ib 66 ..+.-G. Taylor ~-1%8%..18128 
10 16 Imprria’......-.....0. Hunter...... 1 25..12 50 
4 ib ” C. H. Lucke.... 1 25.. 5 00 
2 ib * F. Bowman,.... 1 25.. 2 50 
2 ib “ 0000 6tbsee cde Eee 2 SO 
1 ib “ cece eceees ccs i SWARM sc ccce 1 26.. 1 25 
re . —seaeeae 1 00.. 200 
DWP BOAO, 2 0 co ccvccccee J.C. Brown 1 00.. 200 
3 ere J. G. Hotchkiss. 1 25.. 2 50 
CH © pccccccesceecs J. Hunter...... 125.. 6 25 
SH © ccccccccsevces W. D. Richard.. 1 25.. 1 25 
See © esse ..T. G. Hotchkiss. 1 00., 2 00 
1 Gunrow.er,........ Oe MOOG sc veccece 1 50.. 1 50 
844 Ib Nio Coffce........ Bt WeE@coccesce 35.. 3 50 
1444 ib 90eeees .J- Reed... 35.. 5 00 
6 ib oe ose G. Hoasie.....+ 35.. 1 75 
OE 606 6b isennaesess Acvcgeovcceseccecs +++. $94 50 





by drafis on New York, ty Post-Office money orders, or | post.ofice Boz 


| 


N. B.—All vil'ages and tcwns where a large number 
reside, by ¢ uti iny together, cin reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Cufiies about one-ihiid by sending directly 
to the 


CREAT ANERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos, 33 and 33 Vescy strect. 
:, No. 5,613 New Xork City. 





RG~ We call speciel notice to the fact that our Vesey 
street store is at Nor. 93 and 33 Vesey sirect(—LarcE 
DOUBLE sTOLE, 





Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 


A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by mail, securely packed from ob- 
servation. HUNT & CO., PeERFUMERs, 

f 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia, 





DAW! Fifteen new articles for 
$25 £.RA O. T. GAREY, Biddetord, Me. 
597-609 








For the Army and Navy Hospitals. Merchants, Drug- 
gists, and all who wish to print neatly, cheaply and ex- 
peqitiousiy. Circular sent free. Sheets of Type, Cuts, 
&e., 10 cta. ADAMS PRESS COMPANY, 26 Aun street, 
New York, ti 





Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pearl Cuff 
Buttons, $1; Red Ivory, $1; Pearl Studs, $1 a Set; 
Ladies’ Breast Pins $3. Please state what letter you 
want on Cuff Buttons or Breast Pins. Emblematic 
Masonic Sets—Cuff Buttons and Studs, $3 full set. 
Duncan’s Masonic Monitor, Illustrated with Signs, 
Grips, Teachings, Workings, etc. This 1s the best book 
for young Masons (and tie curious), published. Price, 
$260. <A ect of five books on Letter Writing, Etiquette, 
Behavior, Dridal Etiqueti:, Love, Courtship and Mar- 
riage for 75 cents. ‘Iwo books on Buying, Taming «nd 


00-612 


The Book of Wonders tells kow to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Tci-et 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordia's, Spaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at large protits. Seut postpaid 


way, New York. 





street, N. Y. uf 





Something New! Something New!! 
THE AUSTRALIAN BIRD IMITATOR, which, upon 
being placed in your mouth, will enable you to imitate 
Jirds ond Anima's in a most surprising manner. Price 
60 conts; 3 for $1. CHAS. Y. APPLETON, Chicago, 
Hlinois, 


ce. 


The HairgScalp and Fa 
pn. B. Cc. PERRY, 


Dermatologist, author of the above valuable Book, 
pub ished and for sale by JAMES MILLER, 522 Broad- 
way, can be consulted at No. 49 Bond Street, New York, 
for all cutaneous ciseases ofthe head or scalp. Loss oi 
hair and premature grayness; moles, wens and warts 
permanently cured; moth patches, f eckles, pimples, 
comedones (called black worms), and all brown dis- 
colorations removed from the face. 

To remove moth patcLes, freckles, or any brown dis- 
colorations from the skin, ask your druggist for Perry's 
Moth and Freckle Lotion, or send to Dr. Perry. 

No charge for cousultations—personally or by letter. 











zine, ior one year to one address.......... 





594-604cow 





Doctoring Horses, 30 cents. W. C. WEMYSS, “— Broad. | 


for 25 cents, by O. A. RUORBACH, No. 122 Nassau | 


om, 


=his isno Humbug! 

By sencirs 50 cents, and stamp, with age, height, 
color of eyes ud la:r, you willreceive, by return mail, 
a correct pic wre of your future husband or wife, with 
name and «ate cs marriage. Addrcss MINNIE CLIF- 
TON, P.O. Lrower 20. 38, Fultonville, N. ¥. 596-608 





Confession and Experience of an Invalid 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and otlure, wio suffer fiom Nervous Debility, 
supplying 11!k MANS OF BELF-CURE. By one who has 
cured himseir ai:er undergoing considerable quackery. 
By enc'osiu; a post-paid addressed envelope, single 
copies, free of churyve, may be had of the author. 

NiATUANIEL MAYFAIR, Esq., 
Brooklyn, Kings Co., N. ¥, 

BB Book Accnis Wanted. 


SOO AGENTS WANTED in anew 
. Lus.uess, H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Maine, 
597-609 








French Dancing Girls’ Pictures, in~cos- 
tume, beauti.uiy «colored, exactly as they appear; 3 for 
coz.; 60 kinds. W. C. WEMYSS, 575 


$1, or $4 per 
Broadwey, N.Y 697-609 





~ Now is tho Time to Subscribe for 


FRA-K LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS. 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, OR $150 a YEAR, 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publcatior, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of ‘lrave. and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent bi-cov ries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural Liistory; Anecdotes, and a great varicty of 
Entertaining 2::\d Insiructive Miscellaneous Reading, 
will constitute a uew feature in periodical literature, 
Besides the numerons illustrations in the text, each 
number will con.ain lwo Large and Beautiful 
Engravingson Siated Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, all the back numbers can 
be had at any tine. 

In the Felruary number was commenced a new 
continued story o.« xtraordinary interest, 


The Peri of the Pyrences, 
A TALE OF ANCIENT SPAIN. 
LY HARRY HAZLETON, 


Sa” All subswiptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y, 
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Fashions for 1867: 


J. W. BRADLEY'S 
DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 


(O8 DOUBLE) 
SPRING SKIRTS. 
They will = —— 
not BEND or pa: 
BREAK like _ 
the SINGLE | 


SPRINGS, 
but will 






GRACEFUL 
SHAPE, f 
in all 
CROWDED | 
Assemblages, 
CHURCHES, 
THEATRES, 
RAILROAD 
CARS, 
and for 
Eousenet or ~— 
House Dress, 
where Duprex c.uptiC. 
three or four — 
ordinary skirts are THROWN ASIDE as USELESS! 
EACH HOOP is composed of TWO FINELY-TEM- 
PERED Steel Springs, BRAIDED TIGHTLY and FIRM- 
LY together, EDGE to EDGE, forming one Hoop, thus 
making the STRONGEST and MOST FLEXIBLE, as, 
well as the MOST DURABLE and STYLISH SKIRT 
EVER MADE. In fact, they are superior to a!] others 
COMBINING COMFORT, ECONOMY, LIGHTNESS, 
ELEGANCE and DURABILITY. THIS POPULAR 
SKIRT is UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED by the 
FASHION MAGAZINES and OPINIONS of the PRESS 
generally. At WHOLESALE by the exclusive Manutfac- 
turers and Sole Owners of the Patent, 
WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
Warerooms and Office, Nos. 97 Chambers Street, and 
79 & 81 Reade St., New York. Also at Wholesale by the 
Leading Jobbers. if-o, 


SAW i 


shhh 


iN 














POLLAK & SON, Meer- 
schaum Manufacturers, 692 Broad- 
way, near Fourth Street, New York- 
Pipes and Holders cut to order and 
repaired. All goods warranted gen- 
uine. Send for wholesale or retail 
circular. Pipes from $4 upward. o 





LADIES’ LACE 
PAPER COLLARS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Jobbers supplied by the Case. 
tfo “"“ARD, No. 387 Broadway. 


To Consumptives. 


HE Advertiser, having been restored to health 
in a few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after 
having suffered several years with a severe LUNG 
AFFECTION, and that dread disease, Consumption, is 
anxious to make known to his fellow-sufferers the 
means of cure. To all who desire it he will send a 
copy of the prescription used (free of charge), with 
directions for preparing and using the same, which 
they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthma, 
Broachitis, $c, The only object of the advertiser in 
sending the prescription is to benefit the afficted, and 
spread information which heconceives to be invaluable, 
and he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it 
will cost them nothing, and may proveablessing. Par 
ties wishing the prescription will please address 
REY. EDWARD A. WILSON, 
Williamsburg, Kings County, N, Y, 


















Waters’ Piano-Fortes—Grand, Square 
and Upright. Melodeons; Parlor, Church, Gem and 
Cabinet Organs—the best manufactured. To Let, and 
rent applied if purchased; monthly installments re- 
ceived for the same. Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 603-6050 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
Grand, Square & Upright 


PIANOFORTES, 


Have taken Thirty-five First Premiums, at the Principal 
Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
also a First Prize Medal at the Great International Ex- 
h. bition in London, 1362, in competition with 269 Pianos 
from all parts of the World. 
Every Piano is constructed with their ‘ Patent Agraffe 
Arrangement” applied directly to the full Iron Frame. 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attent'on to their 
newly invented “‘ UPRIGHT " Pianos, with their “‘ Pa- 
tent Resonator” and double Iron Frame, patented June 
6, 1866, which, by their volume and exquisite quality of 
tone have elicited the unqualified admiration ot the 
musical profession and all who have heard them. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ Pianos are used by the most 
eminent pianists of Europe and America, who prefer 
them for their own public and private use whenever 
accessible. These instruments are the only American 
Pianos exported to Europe in large numbrrs, and actually 
used by the great pianists in European Concert Rooms. 
Every Piano warranted for five years. Old Pianos 
taken in exchange. 


WAREROOMS: 
First Floor of Steinway EZall, 


71 & 73 East 14th St., N. ¥. 





| 


| 
—— 








PETER COOPER’S GELATINE 
WILL MAKE 
Delicious Jellics 
With great ease. Also BLANC-MANGE, CHARLOTTE 

RUSSE, &c, 

Directions for use with the packages. For Sale by 
Grocers and Druggists. DEPOT, No. 17 Burling Slip, 
New York. 604-290 




















THE THREE ORCAN GRINDERS. 
Unctz Sam—‘ Thunder—this is too much of a good thing. If you don’t go away I'l. cail the police.” 





' 





Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWING MACHINE. 


The Best in the World for Family Use. 


FLORENCE SEWENG MACHINE CO., 
505 Broadway, New York. 





ROPER’S NEW AMERICAN 
Breech-Loading Repeating Shot Gun, 
Firing Four Shots in Two Scconds, 


Using ordinary Ammunition. Manufactured by the 

ROPER REPEATING RIFLE CO., Amherst, Mass. 

Under personal supervision of C. M. Spencer, Inventor | 

of the famous SPENCER RiFte. Send for Circular, 
602-6050 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 





PATENTED FEB. 12th, 1867. 


The strongest and most durable Hook ever made; can- 
not get out of order. Saves the tackle, and keeps the 
bait on the point. Sold by all Fishing Tackle Dealers. 
Wholesale Depot, 424 Broadway. ALFRED WOOD- 
HAM. Sample Hook and Descriptive List sent on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents. 





The .ucna Sewing Machine 
sses superior advantages over all other Machines. 
It is reliable in manipulation and not likely to get out 
of order. Its working is so simple that any person can 
learn it with the greatest facility and in less time than 
any other machine, while the sewing it performs is un- 
by any other process in use. 
PLANER, BRAUNSDORF & CO., 
Warerooms, 194 Grand Street, N. Y. 





** A Soft and Fair Skin is the first at- 
tribute of Beauty and Civilization,” which is quite at- 
tainable by the use of WRIGHT'S ALCONATED GLY- 
CERIN TABLET. 


RHEUMATISM CURED 
Upon a new principle. The ‘Induto Medicari,’’ dis- 
covered by J. A. Campbell, M. D., acts upon the absorb- 


| ents, and its success in the cure of this painful disease 
| id without a parallel. Price $2 per package. Sent by 


mail, DIXON, CLARKS & HALLETT, No, 149 Cham- 
bers street, N. Y. 605-30 





Hair, Magnificent Brown or Black. 

No wash, trouble or dissatisfaction like old dyes or 
sulphur colorings. Boswell & Warner’s Co orfic applied 
in five minutes. Colors hair and whiskers beautifully. 
Ask Druggists for it. Try it. Depot 9 Dey st., N.Y. 0 





1887. NEW SERIES. 1867. 


STEREOPTICON-DISSOLVING VIEW, and Magic 
Lantern Pictures and Apparatus. DORE’S BIBLE IL- 
LUSTRATIONS, Complete. PARADISE LOST AND 
DANTE’S INFERNO. Complete Outfits and Illustrated 
Catalogues. Address W. LANGENHEIM, P. O. Box 
1579, Philadelphia, Pa. 602-6050 


REMARKABLE NOVELTY! 
STHREOSCOPIC VIEWS 
OF 
Interior of Mammoth Cave, Kentucky, 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 501 Broadway, 
Dealers in Photo. Mat rials, Albums and Stereoscopes. 
N. B.—A complete outfit to make Ambrotypes, Ferro- 
types and Photographic Negatives, size 3% by 4% 
inches, with Chemicals, &c., for $60, 


WARDS, 





_— 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING MACHINES, 
625 Broadway, New York. 


The Best Toilet and Shaving Soap 


And conserve for the Skin is Wright’s Alconated | 
Glycerin Tablet, containing 33 per cent. pure Glycerin. 
Fragrant and Transparent. Order of your Druggist. 0 
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Mrs. E. W- Smith, now residing in 
France, will receive five young ladies into her family, 
to complete their education witb her daughter. Terms, 
One Thousand Dollars in gold, = annum. Address 
care of the UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Limoges, 
Fiance. 602-0040 


CEDAR CAMPHOR 


Use at once. Clothes-Moths while cbrysalids are 
cheaply destroyed. All druggists sell C.C. HARRIS & 
CHAPMAN, Factarers, Boston. 


_ ‘Whisk 





«—Dr. Lamonte’s Corrolia will force 


Whiskers or Mustaches on the smoothest face or chin. | 


Never known to fai). Sample for trial sent on receipt 
of 10 cents. Address 
(05-6080 REEVES & CO., 78 Nassau st., New York. 





DIRECT MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE BETWEEN 


ANTWERP and NEW YORE. 
The undersigned wil! dispatch the first-class English 
iron steamer 
OPERA. 5 occ ccccccssees CAPTAIN ARCHER, 
MEDWAY. .......00+0000% CAPTAIN HARRIS, 
| From New York and Aatwerp, 4th May, 25th May,15th | 
| June, 6th July, 27th July, 17th August, &c., taking pas- | 
| sengers at the foilowing rates: | 
From New York, first cabin, according to loca- 





tion of state-rooms............ $75—$90 00 
DRSCTRED ccc cc ccccccccccsccccccccccceces 32 50 
From Antwerp—First Cabin............ 90 00 
j BOORTRED, 0c ap cceapetdovessccoccocceccess 40 00 
EXCURSION TICKETS AT 
| First Cabin......... $170 00 | Steerage........... $7 =O 


Payable in gold, or its equivalent. 

Freight is taken at the lowest rates for Antwerp, Rot- 
terdam and Amsterdam. Apply to HILLER & CO., 
New York. For freight and cabin passage, No. 57 
Brosdway ; for steerage, No. 3 Chambers Street. = 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 
Prices and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars, sent free everywhere. 


Tue CASH caN BE PAID TO EXPRESS COMPANY. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
tfo 8S. W. H. WARD, No, 387 Broadway, New York. 


“THE PEN AND PENCIL.” 


A New ILivusTraTeED WEEELY. Every purchaser of 
No. 1 will be presented with a ticket giving an equal 
chance of getting a Cash present varying from $1,000 to 
$1. Sce first No.—Price 10°cents, with ticket free. Sold 
by Newsdealers. T. R. DAWLEY & CO., Pub., N. Y¥. 

° 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














All Wanting Farms. 


Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
delphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also improved 
Farms. Hundredsare settling. Information sent free. 

605-6170 Address C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 





As an extra inducement for Clubs we offer as a pre- 
mium for 30 subscribers to the CoimnEy Corner, at $4 
each, one of Grover & Baker’s Celebrated $55 Family 
Sewing Machine.’ 


The ‘‘ Family Favorite’ Sewing Machine 
Manufactured by 

WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., Hartford, Conn. 

604-160 WAREROOMS, 613 Broadway, N. Y. 


MOT T'S CHEMICAL 

















| The Best Hair restorer and dressing. Sold by druggists, 


ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 persmonth, 
everywhere, male and female, to introduce 
throughout the United States, the GENUINE IM. 
PROVED COMMON SENSK FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, bind, braid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Price on'y $18. Fully warranted for five 
years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.’’ Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled apart without tearing it. We pay agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses or a commission 
from which twice that amount can be made, Address, 
SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other par. 
ties palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine 
and “ed practical cheap machine manufactured, 
604-To 


sixap BARTLETT 'S cca 
REVERSIBLE 


Sewinc MacuiNes. 


Now acknowledged to be the CHEAPEST 


COOD SEWINC MACHINES. 


They are WARRANTED, and bear the Trade Mark. 
**BARTLETT SEWING MACHINE CO., NEW YORK.” 
J. W. BARTLETT, Patentee, Depot 569 Broadway, New 
York. A@>- A NEw sTYLE for use by Hand or Foot, at 
$25. ° 














German Accordeons, 


Concertinos, French Accordeons, Fine Guitars, Violins, 

Musical Boxes, Instruction Books and very fine Ger- 

man, Italian and English Strings, at the very lowest 

Prices. J. SAENGER, 165 Essex street, New York City. 
602-6140 


Agents Wanted.—$200 per month and expenses 
paid, Male or Female Agents, to introduce a New and 
Useful Invention, of absolute utility in every houeehold. 
Agents preferring to work ou Commission can earn from 
$10 to $20 per day. For full particulors, enclose stamp, 
and address W,. G. WILSON & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

602-6050 





Make Your Own Soap with Saponifier. 
Only two cents the pound of excellent Soap, if you save 
and use your waste grease. Only six or seven cents 
the pound of the very best of Soap, if you buy the 
grease. Be particular in asking for Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. Directions are attached to 
every package. All that is required is an iron kettle 
holding one or two gallops. For sale at every grocery 
store, eowo 


$9 macminE! 99 


THE EMBODIMENT OF PRACTICAL UTILITY 
AND EXTREME SIMPLICITY. Originally Patented 
May 13, 1862; im ent patented June 9, 1863. The 
celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE, with 
CRIMPING attachment ; sews with DouBLE or SINGLE 
THREAD of ALL KINDS, making sixteen stitches to 
each evolution of the wheel. Will Gather, Hem, 
Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c.; the 
strongest and cheapest machine made, Warranted 
for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums at 
New York and other Starr Farms, and received the 
Futt Approval of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have USED THEM. = 


“With single or double thread, it rapidly makes 
| the stitch exactly like hand sewing.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Single Machines, all complete, sent on receipt of price, 
$5. Safe delivery guaranteed. Agents wanted every- 
where. Address all orders to 

FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Office, 102 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


EKALDENBERG & SON, 
Exhibitors to the World’s Fair. GEN- 
UINE MEERSCHAUM PIPES cut to 
order, boiled, repaired, etc. Please 
send for Circulars. The finest stock 
in this country. 

4and 6 JOHN STREET, next to Broadway. Cheaper 
and Better than any other house. eowo 


MERCHANTS, BANEERS, 
And others should send to all parts of the United States 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 

















OF THE GREAT COMIC PAPER OF 
AMERICA.—Being No. 110 of FRANK 
LESLIE’S BUDGET OF FUN for May. 
This is the Comic and Satirical History of 
the World for the past month, and contains 
numerous splendid Dlustrations, besides 
the finest Literature ot the day, consisting of 
Romances, Burlesques, Westcrn Sketches, 
Bon-mots, Humorous Poetry, Domestic 
Fun, and Public Satire. For Sale by all 
Ntwsdealers. 
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